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The  eclectic,  Etc. 


I. 

MEMOIRS  OF  PRINCE  ALBERT* 

WE  have  often  characterised  tlie  times  in  wliich  we  live  as  an 
a^e  of  biograpliies ;  never,  we  suppose,  were  so  many 
published  :  death  has  no  sooner  set  the  seal  upon  a  life  than  the 
closest  and  most  interested  relatives  desire  to  Ibrin  some  literary 
memorial,  or  monument,  of  the  dc})arted  friend  and  companion  ; 
from  this  fashion,  which  involves  lives  of  the  most  eminent  or 
insignificant,  it  was  scarcely  to  be  supposed  the  memory  of  the 
great  and  lamented  Prince  Consort  would  be  exempted,  and  in 
the  rich  and  beautiful  volume  now  before  us,  the  (^lU'cn,  who 
may  be  regarded  as,  in  every  substantial  sense,  the  author,  has 
secured  for  herself  a  larger  amount  of  homage  and  syinjiathy 
than,  perhaps,  even  she  has  ever  yet  received.  She  is  evidently 
intensely  anxious  that  the  life  so  precious  to  her,  and  so  pro¬ 
foundly  and  afiectionately  deplored,  should  be  seen  by  all  her  sub¬ 
jects  and  her  friends,  and  appreciated  and  honoured  as  she 
appreciated  and  honoured  it.  She  has  not  hesitated  to  unfold 
her  whole  heart  with  an  humbled  dignity,  which  will,  we  arc  sure, 
command  the  deepest  tenderness  and  reverciice  from  all  whoso 
feelings  or  opinions  could  be  esteemed  of  any  worth.  The 
volume  is  very  artless  and  sim])le,  but  it  has  many  of  the  very 
highest  claims  to  be  regarded  as  valuable  ;  it  will  have  liiuch  of 
the  character  of  an  historical  document ;  the  opinions  of  royal 
personages,  such  as,  especially,  the  reminiscences  of  that  great 
and  loveable  man,  the  late  King  of  the  Belgians  ;  and  the  most 
pleasant  and  homely  glimpses  of  the  social  life  of  the  (iueen. 
now,  alas  !  only  of  shadowed  memories  ;  while,  if  in  any  minds 
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there  had  i)een  a  doubt  wliether  the  intensity  of  widowed  f^rief 
liad  not  exa^i^eratcd  I  lie  noble  proportions  of  her  princely  hus¬ 
band,  this  volume  will,  we  tbink,  quite  disprove  the  impression  ; 
IVom  irresistible  evidence  he  really  seems  to  have  Ijcoii,  in 
every  sense  of  the  word,  a  [rrcat  man  ;  cominandiiij^,  not  merely 
from  the  height  to  which  he  was  raised,  but  from  ihe  yet  more 
solid  possessions  of  self-respect  ^Yhich  never  became  arrogance, 
facility  wdiich  never  exem[)ted  itself  from  duty,  work,  and 
industry,  coolness  and  tact  culminating  in  admirable  pru¬ 
dence,  and  such  a  measure  of  sympathy  with  the  works  and 
purposes  of  genius,  that  it  is  only  bis  own  extraordinary 
variety  of  attainment  wdiich  forbids  the  concession  that  he  must 
liavc  been  a  man  of  genius  himself  ;  if  not  this,  it  was  probably 
only  bis  high  rank  which  i)revented  such  a  distinction,  while 
assuredly  his  high  and  most  exquisite  taste  and  fellowship  with 
the  most  distinguished  men  of  genius  gives  to  him  a  claim  for 
more  than  mere  talent,  however  highly  cultivated  and  adorned. 
It  has  been  said  that  liis  good  nature  and  prompt  sympathy 
forbade  him  to  ignore  any  question  that  interested  his  fellow- 
men,  and  we  lind,  in  the  introduction  to  this  volume,  applied  to 
him  those  true  words  from  Kobertson’s  sermons,  ‘‘To  put  the 
“cup  of  this  world’s  gladness  to  his  lips,  and  yet  not  to  be  in- 
“  toxicated,  to  gaze  steadily  on  all  its  grandeur,  and  yet  to  be 
“  undazzled,  plain  and  simple  in  personal  desires,  to  feel  its 

brightness,  and  yet  defy  its  thrall,  this  is  the  difticult  and  rare, 
“  and  glorious  life  of  Go»l  in  the  soul  of  man.’’  This  volume  is 
intended  as  an  introduction  to  other  volumes,  the  preparation 
ot  which  has  been  consigned,  by  the  Queen,  to  the  accomplished 
hands  of  Mr.  Theodore  .Martin  ;  as  its  title  implies,  it  is  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  account  of  the  earliest  years,  closing  with  the  birth 
of  the  Princess  Uoyal  in  1840. 

Prince  Albert  was  born  at  the  Ilosenau,  a  summer  residence 
of  the  Duke,  his  lather,  about  four  miles  from  Coburg,  the  2(ilh 
of  August,  1811).  The  Queen  was  born  in  the  May  of  the  same 
year.  It  is  a  curious  coincidence,  considering  the  future  con¬ 
nection  of  the  children,  that  Madame  Siebold,”the  accouckusc, 
who  attended  on  the  Duchess  of  Coburg  at  the  birth  of  the  young 
prince,  had  only  three  months  before  attended  the  Duchess  ot 
Kent,  at  the  birth  of  the  princess.  The  tbl lowing  letter  of  the 
Dowager  Duchess  of  Coburg  to  her  daughter,  the  Duchess  of 
Kt'iit,  records  the  birth  ot  the  Prince  in  a  very  human,  pleasant, 
and  hum  jly  manner  : — 

IlofienaUf  Aujnd  27, 

'ihe  datj  wall  of  it'^clf  make  you  suspect  that  1  am  sitting  by  Louis- 
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chen’s  bed.  She  was  yesterday  morning  safely  and  quickly  delivered 
of  a  little  boy.  JSiebold,  the  uecoiicbouse,  bad  only  been  called  at  three, 
and  at  six  the  little  one  gave  his  first  cry  in  tliis  world,  and  looked 
about  like  a  little  squirrel  with  a  pair  of  largo  black  eyes.  Ata  cpiarter 
to  7  I  heard  the  tramp  of  a  horse.  It  was  a  groom,  who  brought  the 
joyful  news.  I  was  oft’  directl)’,  as  you  may  imagine,  and  found  the 
little  mother  slightly  exhausted,  but  gaie  et  dispos.  She  sends  you 
and  Edward  (tbo  Duke  of  Kent)  a  thousand  kind  messages. 

Louise  is  much  more  comfortable  here  than  if  she  had  been  laid  up 
in  town.  The  quiet  of  this  house,  only  interrupted  by  the  niurmiiring 
of  the  water,  is  so  agreeable.  Jlut  1  had  man}’  battles  to  light  to  assist 
her  in  effecting  her  wish.  Dr.  Muller  found  it  inconvenient.  Tlu^ 
IIofAtarshal  thought  it  impossible — particularly  if  the  christening  was 
to  be  here  also.  Ko  one  considered  the  noise  of  the  palace  at  Coburg, 
the  shouts  of  the  children,  and  the  rolling  of  the  carriages  in  the 
streets. 

The  little  boy  is  to  bo  christened  to-morrow,  and  to  liavc  the  name 
of  Albert.  The  Emperor  of  Austria,  the  old  Duke  Albert  of  Saxe- 
Tesohen,  the  Duke  of  Gotha,  Mensdorff,  and  I  an'  t(»  bo  s[)onsors.  Our 
boys  will  have  the  same  names  as  the  sons  of  the  Elector  Erederie  the 
Mild,  who  were  stolen  by  Knnz  of  Kauffungen — namely  Ernest  and 
Albert.  Ernest  minor  (he  was  then  just  14  months  ohl)  runs  about 
like  a  weasel,  lie  is  teething,  and  as  cross  as  a  little  badger  from 
impatience  and  liveliness,  lie  is  not  pretty  now,  except  bis  beautilul 
black  eyes. 

How  pretty  the  May  Flower  will  bo  when  I  see  it  in  a  year’s  time. 
Siebold  cannot  sufticiently  describe  what  a  dear  little  love  it  is.  Due 
bonne  fois,  adieu  !  Kiss  your  husband  and  children. 

Augusta. 

The  Maij  Flower  spoken  of  in  tliis  letter  was  the  Princess, 
now  Queen  Victoria.  The  same  Dowager  Duchess  whose  letter 
we  have  just  read  had  written  to  her  daughter  on  the  birth  of 
llie  Princess : — 


Ju)Wy  1819. 

I  cannot  express  how  happy  I  am  to  know  you,  dearest,  dearest 
yickel,  safe  in  your  bed  with  a  little  one,  and  that  all  went  off  so  hap¬ 
pily.  May  (jfod’s  best  blessings  rest  on  the  little  stranger  and  the 
beloved  mother. 

Again  a  Cliarlottc — destined,  perhaps,  to  play  a  great  part  one  day, 
if  a  brother  is  not  born  to  take  it  out  of  her  hands. 

ihe  English  like  Queens,  and  the  niece  of  the  ever-lamented,  beloved 
Charlotte  will  be  most  dear  to  them. 

I  need  not  tell  you  how  delig!it('d  everybody  is  hero  in  hearing  of 
your  safe  confinement.  You  know  lliat  you  arc  mueh  beloved  in  this 
your  little  home. 

Thus  the  two  infants  seemeJ,  tlirouDrk  tlioir  closest  relalivcs, 
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and  the  nearness  of  their  ages,  to  touch  each  other  almost  from 
the  period  of  their  birth.  The  Prince's  education  was  well 
cared  for ;  liis  earliest  years  were  passed  in  the  house  of  his 
birth,  the  Kosenau ;  which  we  take,  without  having  seen  it,  to 
be  one  of  those  fascinating  German  castles,  standing  on  a  knoll 
rising  abruptly  as  the  last  offshoot  Iroiii  a  range  of  wooded 
lulls,  out  of  the  lovely  valley  of  the  Itz,  There  the  pas¬ 
sion  for  natural  scenery,  which  always,  in  after  life,  charac¬ 
terised  the  Prince,  was  fostered,  amidst  its  thick  groves  of 
spruce  iirs  and  abele  poplars,  amidst  its  picturescpie  valleys,  in 
siffht  of  the  hills  of  flie  Thuringerwald,  and  the  lovclv  little 
villages  strewn  over  the  scene ;  the  round  towxu*  of  his  castle 
overhanging  the  city  of  Coburg  ;  a  beautiful  spot,  and  the  Queen 
herself  stops  in  the  biograj)hy  to  remark  upon  the  peaceful 
beauty  of  the  scene,  lovely  in  the  daytime,  but  still  more  strik¬ 
ing  by  moonlight.  Here,  and  at  Keiiihardsbrumi,  about  eight 
miles  from  Gotha — a  i)leasant  region  of  magniticent  lime  trees, 
and  pine  woods,  wild  hills  and  valleys,  and  romantic  glens,  all 
seeming  to  give  motive  to  excitement  and  enterprise— the 
1‘rince,  and  his  most  heartily  and  tenderly  loved  elder  brother, 
Ernest,  passed  a  most  happy  childhood  and  youth,  in  long 
pedestrian  excursions,  exploring  the  innermost  recesses  of  the 
enchanting  vallevs;  thus  healthfully  alternating  the  earnest¬ 
ness  of  their  studies,  and  those  tasks  by  which  they  were  to  at¬ 
tain  to  fitness  for  their  high  stations,  by  pursuits  in  which  the 
mind  was  kept  free  and  pure,  amidst  the  freedom  and  purity  of 
nature,  or  furnished  from  observation  with  a  knowledge  of 
some  of  the  interesting  forms  of  natural  history,  or  relieved  by 
the  excitement  of  the  sportsman's  gun.  From  a  very  early 
period  hints  had  been  expressed  of  the  probability  of  a  marriage 
between  tho  young  Prince  and  the  May  Flower  of  England. 
In  18d7  the  two  brothers  visited  England,  in  the  course  of  what 
seems  to  have  been  a  more  extended  tour  through  some  of  the 
adjacent  parts  of  Europe ;  from  hence,  they  entered  in  1S37 
upon  their  residence  at  Bonn  as  academical  students,  and  here 
they  felt  the  stimulus  and  intellectual  powxr  exerted  over  their 
minds  by  such  professors  as  Fichte,  Perthes,  llolweg,  and 
Schlegel.  it  was  while  residing  here,  and  not  very  long  alter 
his  visit  to  England,  that  the  May  Flotcer  became  Queen  ofEnc’ 
land  by  the  death  of  William  IV.  ddie  Prince  wrote  instantly 
the  following  beautilul  and  graceful  little  note,  which  iniisf 
we  think,  be  regarded  as  a  perfect  little  gem,  mingling  it^ 
the  congratulations,  the  natural  glow  and  alfectioii  ot  the 
cousin  with  the  gently  shadowed  respect  for  the  young  girl  who 
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Imd  suddenly  stopped  into  the  ]ii<rhest  and  most  imposing;  scat 
of  sovereignty  in  the  world  : — 

2C)th  June,  1837. 

My  DEATirsT  Cousin, — I  must  write  you  a  few  lines  to  present  you 
my  sincerest  felicitations  on  that  great  change  which  has  taken  plaee  in 
your  life. 

Xow  you  are  Queen  of  the  mightiest  land  of  Europe,  in  your  hand 
lies  the  happiness  of  millions.  Jilay  Hcjiven  assist  you  and  strengthen 
you  with  its  strength  in  that  high  but  dithcult  task. 

1  hope  that  your  reign  may  be  long,  happy,  and  glorious,  and  that 
your  elforts  may  be  rewarded  by  the  thankfulness  and  love  of  your 
subjects. 

May  I  pray  you  to  think  likewise  sometimes  of  your  cousins  in  Bonn, 
and  to  continue  to  them  that  kindness  you  favoured  them  with  till 
now.  Be  assured  that  our  minds  are  ahvays  with  y'ou. 

1  will  not  be  indiscreet  and  abuse  your  time.  Beliovo  mo  always, 
your  ^dajesty’s  most  obedient  and  faithful  servant, 

AinEHT. 

Whctlier  any  presentiments  of  the  share  lie  was  to  have  in 
making  the  reign  glorious  crossed  liis  mind  docs  not  transpire  ; 
but  tlic  possibility  of  the  marriage  very  soon  began  to  be  talkecl 
about.  Meantime  the  brothers  were,  by  the  advice  of  their  uncle 
Leopold,  of  Belgium,  breaking  their  studies  at  Bonn  by  tours  of 
the  lihine,  and  Switzerland,  into  the  glories  of  Avhich  last  region 
they  seemed  to  have  penetrated  with  great  diligence,  at  a  time 
when  the  highways  were  not  so  thronged  with  visitors  as  they 
are  now  ;  and  the  biographer  remarks  : — 

While  these  lines  are  being  written.  Prince  Arthur  is  following 
nearly  the  exact  route  taken  by  his  father,  twenty-seven  5'car8  before  ; 
and  it  is  interesting  to  think  of  him  visiting  the  same  scenes,  sleeping 
at  the  same  resting-places,  and  eagerly  searching  the  visitors’  books  fur 
some  record  of  that  earlier  tour. 

But  except  the  unchangeable  features  of  the  scenery,  little  remains 
the  same  as  it  was  in  those  days.  The  facilities  of  modern  travel,  and 
the  consequent  overwhelming  flood  of  annual  tourists,  have  caused 
hotels  and  villages  to  spring  up  where  there  was  formerly  little  better 
than  a  hut  to  repose  in  ;  and  only  in  one  place  did  Prince  Arthur  find 
an  inn  the  same  as  it  had  been  in  his  father’s  time.  Only  at  one  place, 
too,  did  he  find  the  inn  books  preserved  so  far  back  as  1837,  and  his 
father’s  name  recorded  amongst  the  visitors. 

I'rom  Switzerland,  to  Italy,  Milan,  \  enice,  and  the  Italian 
lakes,  and  home  by  the  d'yrol,  Innspruck,  and  Munich.  It  looks 
as  if  some  quiet  understanding  had  been  permitted  to  rest  in  a 
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pair  of  hearts,  that  from  most  of  the  places  he  visited,  the  Prince 
♦gathered  some  little  token  for  the  Queen,  views  of  all  the  places 
he  visited,  forming  all  into  a  little  book;  a  dried  “  Kosc  des  Alpes,” 
from  the  top  of  the  Klgl ;  a  scrap  of  Voltaire’s  handwriting,  from 
the  old  satirist’s  house  at  Ferney,  and  so  on ;  this  was  to  become 
a  very  precious  memorial,  and  the  (^ucen  herself  remarks  upon 
it  : — 

The  whole  of  these  were  placed  in  a  small  album,  with  the  dates  at 
which  each  place  was  visited,  in  the  Prince’s  handwriting ;  and  this 
album  the  Queen  now  considers  one  of  her  greatest  treasures,  and  never 
goes  anywhere  without  it.  Nothing  had  at  this  time  passed  between 
the  Queen  and  the  Prince ;  but  this  gift  shows  that  the  latter,  in  the 
midst  of  his  travels,  often  thought  of  his  young  cousin. 

Shortly  after,  the  marriage  seems  to  have  been  really  talked 
about ;  but  some  (liniculties  arose,  apparently,  in  the  w^ay  of  the 
betrothal,  upon  wdiich  our  grieflul  Queen  looks  back  with  a  very 
tender,  but,  may  wo  be  permitted  to  say,  as  needless  as  it  is  a 
beautiful,  compunction.  She  seems  to  have  desired  an  engage¬ 
ment,  but  w’ith  the  understanding  that  the  marriage  might  not 
lake  place  for  some  three  or  four  years,  and  we  take  it  to  be  a 
fine  instance  of  the  self-respect  with  which  the  young  Prince 
i*egarded  his  position,  that  to  this  he  would  by  no  moans  consent 
as  during  that  time  the  Queen  might  alter  her  mind  ;  and  his 
]>osition  and  prospects,  even  his  name  before  luiropc,  might  be, 
in  some  measure,  injured.  The  Queen,  in  a  most  tender  muniier, 
in  the  volume  before  us,  does  not  hesitate  to  lay  bare  her  whole 
heart,  and  even  uses  the  word  “  indignation”  of  herself,  as  she 
looks  hack  upon  her  proposition  ;  in  fact,  it  was  very  graceful  and 
beautifully  human  on  both  sides.  We  know,  or  think  we  know, 
tliat  the  chief  object  in  a  woman’s  heart  is  satisfied  when  she  is 
assured  of  love  ;  man,  as  naturally,  regards  his  object  as  ungained 
and  unfulfilled  until  marriage. 

She  thought  herself,”  the  Queen  says  in  a  memorandum  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  written  in  ’64,  ‘‘still  too  young,  and  also  wished  the  Prince  to  be 
older  when  he  made  his  first  appearance  in  England.  In  after  years 
she  often  regretted  this  decision  on  her  part,  and  constantly  deplored 
the  consequent  delay  of  her  marriage.  Had  she  been  engaged  to  the 
I’riuco  a  year  sooner  than  she  was,  and  had  she  married  him  at  least 
six  months  t'arlior,  she  would  liavc  escaped  many  trials  and  troubles  of 
diilVrcut  kinds.’’ 


And  lurthor  on  we  find  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  who  ovi- 
•Fntly  had  sot  his  fine  futherly  licurt  upon  the  luafeli,  and  felt  J’ 
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tender  regard  for  the  Queen,  far  above  all  mere  state  considera¬ 
tions,  evidently  interposing  between  the  3'oiing  people,  t^aying  : — 

Albert  is  now  passed  eighteen.  It'  lie  waits  till  lie  is  in  his  twenf  y- 
lirst,  twenty-secoii(l,  or  twenty-third  year,  it  will  ho  impossible  for  liim 
to  begin  any  new  career,  and  his  wliolo  life  would  bo  marred  if  tho 
Queen  should  change  her  mind.’’ 

Tho  Queen  says,  slio  never  entertained  any  idea  of  this,  and  she  after- 
wanls  repeatedly  informed  tlie  rriiice  that  slie  would  never  liavo  marric'd 
any  one  else.  Sho  expresses,  however,  great  regret  that  she  had  not, 
after  her  accession,  kept  up  her  correspondence  with  her  cousin,  as  sho 
had  done  before  it. 

“  Nor  can  tho  Queen  now,”  she  adds,  “  think  without  indignation 
against  herself,  of  her  wish  to  keep  the  Prince  waiting  for  probably 
tliree  or  four  years,  at  the  risk  of  ruining  all  liis  ])ros])ects  for  life,  until 
she  might  feel  inclined  to  marry  !  And  tho  Prince  has  since  told  her 
that  ho  came  over  in  1839  with  the  intention  of  telling  her,  that  if  she 
could  not  then  inako  up  her  mind,  sho  must  understand  that  ho  could 
not  now  wait  for  a  decisicii,  as  ho  had  clone  at  a  former  period  when 
this  marriage  was  lirst  talked  about. 

‘^The  only  excuse  tho  Queen  cun  make  for  herself  is  in  tho  fact,  that 
the  sudden  change  from  the  secluded  life  at  Kensington  to  tho  inde- 
peiidonco  of  her  y)osition  as  Queen  Regnant,  at  tho  ago  of  eighteen,  put 
all  ideas  of  marriage  out  of  her  mind,  which  sho  now  most  bitterly 
repents. 

“A  worse  school  for  a  young  girl,  or  one  more  detrimental  to  all 
natural  feelings  and  affections,  cannot  well  be  imagined,  than  tho  ])Osi- 
tion  of  a  Queen  at  eighteen,  without  experience  and  without  a  husband 
to  guide  and  support  her.  This  tho  (iuoen  can  state  from  painful  expe¬ 
rience,  and  she  thanks  God  that  none  of  her  dear  daughters  are  exposed 
to  such  danger.” 


All  this  is  very  beautiful, — it  looks  real,  and  the  loveliness  of 
the  whole  transaction  is  in  the  fact,  that  it  was  an  affair  of  court¬ 
ship  in  which  the  persons  interested  were  the  chief  actors,  and 
mere  statesmen  do  not  appear  at  all  in  the  affair  until  all  the 
human  relations  had  been  settled  by  the  cousins  tliemsclves  ;  but 
the  words  in  which  the  Queen  herself  comments  upon  the  matter, 
and  condescends,  even  before  her  subjects,  to  apologise  for  her 
own  views  and  wishes,  only  show  tlie  deep  pass-ion  and  tcinur- 
ness  of  her  own  nature,  and  ought  to  fold  iier  more  rever»‘nily 
and  lovinglv  in  the  deepest  ailections  of  all  lier  ])eopl(‘.  In  1839 
the  betrothal  took  place,  d'lie  brothers  came  together  to  Kngland, 
armed  with  a  letter,  which  was  to  (‘asily  and  liappily  smootli 
away  all  dilliculties,  from  the  good  l\ing  ol*  tin*  Belgians,  wlio 
no  doubt  felt  that  lie  was  living  again  through  many  of  those  old 
feelings  uud  urrangemente,  in  whicli  he  hud  been  tkc  chief  subject^ 
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in  a  Fimilar  cxporicnco  of  the  mln^Ungs  of  love  and  pride  \rith 
hi?  ncver-forgottcn  and  beloved  Princes?  Charlotte.  Here  is  hi? 
kindly  note  to  the  Queen  : — 

Oif.  S.  IS39. 

Mt  D^vrest  Victoria, — Your  cousin?  will  l>e  themselves  the  K?arerB 
of  these  linos.  1  recommend  them  to  your  bienvcillance."  They  are 
"ood  and  honest  creatures  deserving  your  kindness,  and  not  pidantic, 
but  really  sensible  iind  trustworthy.  1  have  told  them  that  your  great 
wdsh  is  that  they  should  be  quite*  ‘‘  unbefmgen  (quite  at  their  ease) 
with  you. 

I  am  sure  that  if  you  have  anything  to  recommend  to  them  they  will 
be  most  happy  to  learn  from  you.  .  .  . 

My  dear  Victoria, 

Your  most  devoted  Uncle, 

Lfovold  W. 


They  .arrived  on  Thursday  the  tenth  of  October,  1839,  at 
Windsor.  'I'lie  tjueen  herself  gave  them  a  cordial  and  ailectionate 
reception,  coming  to  the  top  of  the  staircase  to  meet  them, 
and  at  once  herself  conducted  them  to  the  Duchess  of  Kent. 
She  had  made  up  her  mind ;  Lord  Melbourne,  the  minister,  had 
s;\id  to  her  in  a  paternal  tone,  alluding  to  the  probability  of  the 
marriage,  “  I  am  very  glad  of  it,  you  will  be  much  more  com- 
“  fortable,  for  a  woman  cannot  stand  alone  for  any  time,  in  what- 
“  ever  |X)sition  she  may  In?.”  Upon  this  she  sadly  remarks,  “  Alas, 
“  alas,  the  poor  Queen  no\v  stands  in  that  painful  position.”  It 
is  so  seldom  that  we  have  the  opportunity  of  entrance  into  those 
rooms,  amidst  whose  splendours  royal  courtships  proceed,  that  we 
are  quite  sure  our  readers  will  be  well  pleased  to  have  the  op- 
|H>rtunity  of  knowing  something,  and  from  such  unqiiestioucd 
authority,  of  the  history  of  those  so  nuicli  honoured  and  loved 
l^rsons : — 


On  tho  15th,  the  Prince  had  been  out  hunting  early  with  his  brother, 
but  returned  at  twelve,  and  half  an  hour  allcrwards  obeyed  tho  Quct'ii’s 
summons  to  her  room,  where  he  found  her  alone.  After  alow  minutes 
conversation  on  other  subjects,  the  Queen  told  him  wdiy  she  had  sent 
for  him ;  and  wo  can  well  understand  any  little  hesitation  and  delicacy 
she  may  have  felt  in  doing  so ;  for  the  Queen's  position  making  it 
imperative  that  any  pTopos.al  of  miuriage  should. come  tirst  from  her, 
mu.st  necessarily  appear  a  painful  one  to  those  wdio,  deriving  their  ideas 
on  this  subject  from  the  practice  of  private  life,  are  wont  to  look  upon 
it  as  the  privilege  and  happiness  of  a  W’oman  to  have  her  hand  sought 
in  marriage,  instead  of  having  to  offer  it  herself. 

How  the  Prince  received  the  offer  will  appear  best  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  few  lines  which  he  wrote  tho  next  day  to  the  old  friend  of  his 
family,  Baron  Stockmar,  who  was  naturally  one  of  the  first  to  be 


inf^'nnixi  of  his  cnfrtgomcnt : — I  write  to  you,"  ho  says,  **  on  ouo  of 
the  hnppit'st  days  of  my  life,  to  pivo  you  tho  most  uoUxuuo  nows  jh>s- 
siblo,"  iuid  havinp  thou  dosorlVod  what  took  place,  he  prwHXHls, 
“  Victoria  is  so  poo<l  and  kind  to  mo  that  I  am  ot'ton  at  a  loss  to  Ivlieve 
that  such  atlection  (Ift^rztichhit^  should  K'  shown  to  me.  I  kiunv  the 
preat  intort'st  you  take  in  my  happiness,  aiul  thert  fon'  jnnir  out  my 
heart  to  you  and  he  ends  by  sayinp,  “  More,  or  mori'  seriously.  1 
cannot  w’rito  to  you,  for  that,  at  this  moment,  I  am  tCK>  bewiUleri'il, 

••Pas  sieht  den  llimmel  otVen, 

Ks  schwiinmt  das  Hcri  in  Selipkeit.'* 


The  Queen  herself  sivs  that  live  Prinoe  itveivoil  her  olVer 
without  any  hesitation,  and  witli  the  wannest  ileinonstration  id* 
kindness  and  atVivtion  ;  end,  after  a  natural  e.xpivssion  of  her 
feeling  of  happiness,  her  Majestv  adds,  in  the  fervour  and  sin¬ 
cerity  of  her  heart,  with  the  straightforward  sintplieity  that 
marks  all  tho  entries  in  her  journal  : 


“  How*  1  w  ill  strive  to  make  him  feel  as  little  as  possible  the  great 
siUTifiee  he  has  made  I  1  told  him  it  teas  a  great  Siieritieo  on  his  part, 
but  ho  woidd  not  allow*  it.  .  .  I  th.en  told  him  to  fetch  Krnest, 

which  he  did,  who  eongratnlated  ns  both,  and  .«eemed  very  happy. 
.  .  .  lie  told  me  how*  perfect  his  brother  w*as.” 


rhe  Queen  wrote  the  next  morning  to  tlie  King  of  tin* 
Belgiiuis  : — 

O 


irimisor  Octoh&r  \r>th,  ISIV.>. 

My  Pfarfst  Unctt, — This  letter  will,  I  am  s\ire,  give  yon  plea- 
s\iro,  for  you  have  always  show*n  ami  taken  so  w*arm  an  interest  in  all 
that  concerns  me.  My  mii\d  is  quite  made  up,  and  1  told  Albert  this 
morning  of  it.  Tho  warm  atfection  ho  showed  mo  on  learning  thi.s  gave 
mo  great  pleasure.  Ho  seems  perfection,  ai»d  1  think  that  1  have  the 
prosj>eot  of  very  great  hap]>iness  before  me.  I  love  him  mork  than  I 
can  say,  and  shall  do  everything  in  my  j^owor  to  render  this  saeritico 
(for  such  in  my  opinion  it  is''  as  small  as  1  can.  He  seems  to  Inivo 
great  tact,  a  very  necessary  thing  in  his  position.  These  last  lew  days 
have  passed  like  a  dream  to  me,  and  I  am  so  much  bewildered  by  it  all 
that  I  know  hardly  how  to  w’rite ;  hut  I  do  feel  very  happy.  It  is 
absidutely  necessary  that  this  determination  of  mine  should  ho  know*n 
to  no  ono  but  yourself  and  to  Uncle  Krnest  until  after  the  meeting  of 
Parliament,  as  it  w*onld  bo  considered,  otherwise,  neglectful  on  my  j>art 
not  to  have  assembled  Parliament  ut  onco  to  inform  them  of  it. 

TiOrd  Melbourne,  whom  I  have  of  course  consulted  about  tho  w  holo 
affair,  quite  approves  my  choice,  and  expresses  great  satisl’aetion  at  this 
event,  w’hich  ho  thinks  in  every  way  highly  desirable. 

l«ord  Melhonrno  Inus  acted  in  this  business,  as  ho  has  always  tlone 
towards  me,  with  tho  greatest  kindness  find  atfection.  We  also  think 
it  better,  and  Albert  quite  approves  of  it,  that  we  should  l»e  mairied 
very  soon  after  Parliament  meets,  about  tho  beginning  of  February. 
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Pray,  dearest  Uncle,  forward  these  two  letters  to  Uncle  Ernest,  to 
whom  I  bej;  you  will  enjoin  strict  secrecy,  and  explain  Ihese  details 
which  I  have  not  time  to  do,  and  to  faithful  JStockmar.  I  think  you 
ini^lit  tell  Louise  of  it,  but  none  of  her  family. 

1  wish  to  keep  the  dear  youn^  gentleman  here  till  tlio  end  of  next 
month.  Ernest’s  sincere  plea-sure  gives  me  great  dcliglit.  Ho  does 
so  adore  dearest  Albert. 

Ever,  dearest  Uncle, 

Your  devoted  Kiecc, 

V.  11. 


'I'he  Prince  wrote  to  liLs  grandmother,  whom  he  most  tenderly 
loved,  and  w'ho  liad  watched  over  him  from  liis  infancy,  with  the 
deepest  tenderness,  interest,  and  care  : — 


Dear  Urandmama, — I  tremble  as  I  take  up  my  pen,  fori  cannot  but 
ft-ar  that  what  1  am  about  to  tell  you  will  at  the  same  time  raise  a 
thought  which  cannot  be  otherwise  than  painful  to  you,  and  oh!  which 
is  veiy  much  so  to  me  also,  namely,  that  of  parting.  The  subject 
which  has  occupied  ns  so  much  of  late  is  at  last  settled. 

The  (iueeu  sent  for  me  aloue  to  her  room  a  lew  days  ago,  and 
declared  to  me  in  a  genuine  outburst  of  love  and  affection  (^Erg^isse  von 
IJfrdichleit  und  lAchc)^  that  1  had  gaiiu'd  her  wliole  heart,  and  would 
make  her  intensely  hap])y  {uhcrijluckUch)  if  I  w’ould  make  her  the 
sacrifice  of  sharing  her  life  with  her,  for  she  said  she  looked  on  it  as  a 
sacrifice;  the  only  thing  which  troubled  her  was  that  she  did  not  think 
she  was  wmrthy  of  me.  Tlic  joyous  openness  of  manner  in  which  she 
told  mo  this  (piite  enchanted  me,  and  I  was  quite  carrii-d  away  by  it. 
She  is  really  most  good  and  amiable,  and  I  am  quite  sure  heaven  has 
not  given  mo  into  evil  hands,  and  that  we  shall  be  happy  together. 

Since  that  moment  Victoria  does  'whatever  she  fancies  I  should  wish 
or  like,  and  wo  talk  together  a  great  deal  about  our  future  life,  which 
sho  promises  mo  to  make  as  happy  as  possible.  Oh,  the  future  I  does 
it  not  bring  with  it  the  moment  when  1  shall  have  to  take  leave  of  my 
dear,  dear  home,  and  of  you. 

1  cannot  think  of  that  without  deep  melancholy  taking  possession 
of  me. 

It  was  on  the  loth  October  that  Victoria  made  me  this  declaration, 
and  I  have  hitherto  shrunk  from  telling  you ;  but  how  does  delay  make 
it  better? 


The  period  of  our  marriage  is  already  close  at  hand.  The  Queen  nnd 
the  Mini-it(‘rs  wisli  exceedingly  Unit  it  sliould  takt^  place  iii  the  first 
days  ot  Ichruary,  in  which  I  acquiesced  alter  healing  their  reasons 
for  it. 


We  have  therefore  fixed  our  departure  for  the  lltli  inst.,  so  as  to 
have  still  as  much  time  us  possible  at  home.  We  sliall  therefore  follow' 
close  upon  this  letter. 

^ly  po.siiion  here  will  he  very  pleasant,  inasmuch  as  I  have  refused 
!iU  the  otlcrcd  titk-Oi  1  keep  my  own  munci  uud  remain  what  1  ^ 
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This  will  make  me  very  independent,  and  makes  it  easy  for  mo  to  run 
over  occasionally  {einen  i^prung  ncu  h  der  Jleimath  zu  machen)  to  sec  all 
my  dear  relations. 

But  it  is  very  painful  to  know  that  there  will  bo  the  sea  be¬ 
tween  us. 

1  now  take  leave  of  you  again.  Victoria  is  writing  to  you  herself  to 
tell  you  all  she  wishes. 

1  ask  you  to  give  mo  your  grandmotherly  blessing  in  this  important 
and  decisive  step  in  my  lifo;  it  will  be  a  talisman  tome  against  all  tho 
storms  tho  future  may  have  in  store  for  mo. 

Good-bye,  dear  Grandmama,  and  do  not  take  your  love  from  me. 

Heaven  will  make  all  things  right. 

Always  and  ever 

Your  devoted  grandson, 

Alhkrt. 

^  With  this  tlio  more  beautiful  romance  and  homeliness  of 
courtship  seems  comparatively  to  close.  Jt  now  became  a  state 
affair.  Arrangements  had  to  be  inade  ;  tlic  Privy  C'ouncil  to  be 
informed,  and  tlic  Parliament  to  talk  of  settlements.  Tlic  Prince 
was  not  known  as  w^e  know  him  now ;  all  tlie  beautiful  tints,  and 
lovely  human  lights,  WTre  rellectcd  over  a  very  small  circle. 
Something  of  the  same  kind,  we  suppose,  goes  ou  in  most 
families  in  such  circumstances  ;  the  young  people  are  very  ardent, 
on  either  side  they  sec  nothing  but  the  sell-rcnuncIation,  and  tlie 
giving  up,  that  there  is  on  the  otlicr, — even  as  the  ()uecu  talks 
of  the  great  sacrifice  tlie  Ihince  lias  made  in  giving  himself  to 
her,  and  the  young  Prince  feels  how  marvellous  that  the  most 
brilliant  sovereign  of  the  w^orld’s  mightiest  empire  should  stoop 
to  him,  the  younger  son  of  a  small  German  principality.  But 
papas  never  look  upon  matters  in  that  light,  and  they  talk  sternly 
of  settlements,  and. legal  matters,  and  contrive  to  coil  the  most 
pleasant  and  passionate  affairs  of  the  heart  round  witli  things 
infinitely  disagreeable.  While  the  Prince  w'as  away  from  his 
young  bride,  in  the  winter  of  1839,  saying  farewell  to  grand¬ 
mother,  and  all  the  loved  and  delightful  scenes  of  Gotha  and 
Coburg,  the  Rosenau,  and  Reinhardsbrunn,  the  Parliament  was 
settling  his  matter  of  personal  income,  which  had  been  proposed 
by  the  ministers,  without  the  faintest  thought  of  opposition,  at 
fifty  thousand  a  year.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  the  opposition,  how¬ 
ever,  defeated  this,  and  reduced  it  to  tliirty  ;  ceoiiomicid  Mr. 
lluinc  thouglit  indeed  it  ought  to  be  a  great  deal  less  ;  and  the 
news,  when  it  reached  the  Prince  on  his  way  to  his  future  home, 
at  Al.x-la-Chapclle,  naturally  enough,  ]>roducod  upon  Ids  mind  a 
disagreeable  impression  that  the  country  must  be  opposed  to  tbe 
marriage.  On  the  other  hand,  the  (^uecu,  or  her  miuistersj  in 
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tlio  Fpcocli  in  openinGf  the  Parliament,  had  neglected  to  assure 
the  country  that  her  future  husband  was  a  Protestant.  We  our¬ 
selves  suppose,  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who,  however, 
yielded  to  no  popular  clamour  on  the  matter,  that  the  omission 
was  certaiidv  imprudent.  Prince  Albert  was  not  only  a  l^rotes- 
tant,  but  rather  a  stringent  Protestant ;  not  merely  by  the  here¬ 
ditary  inlluence  of  his  family,  which  had  thrown  its  shield  over 
Luther,  and  by  his  confirmation  as  a  Protestant  after  his  public 
c'xamination  by  Dr.  dacobi,  but  by  his  own  convictions.  AVe 
believe  that  the  fact  was  taken  for  granted  as  being  too  well  known 
to  need  to  be  announced.  Lord  Alelbounic  said,  in  reply  to  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  The  noble  Duke  knows  he  is  a  Protestant; 
“  all  England  knows  he  is  a  Protestant  ;  the  whole  world  knows 
‘Mhat  he  is  a  Protestant.”  Lord  Brougham  dealt  with  the 
matter  in  his  own  strong,  grim  way:  referring  to  the  opinion  cx- 
]>resscd  by  I.ord  Alelbourne,  that  the  law  prohibited  a  marriage 
of  the  Sovereign  with  a  Catholic,  after  expressing  his  astonish¬ 
ment  that  the  House  should  have  been  occupied  with  so  super- 
llnous  a  matter  for  lialf  an  hour,  he  said,  “  1  may  remark  that 
“  my  noble  friend.  Lord  Alelbourne,  was  mistaken  as  to  the  law, 
‘‘  there  is  no  prohibition  as  to  marriage  with  a  Catholic,  it  is 
only  attendetl  with  a  penalty,  and  that  penalty  is  merchj  the 
“  forfeiture  of  (he  croirnJ*  The  wise  King  of  the  Belgians, 
in  a  letter  to  the  (iucen,  regretted  the  omission  of  the  word 
Protestant,  saying  in  his  calm  way,  It  could  do  no  harm, 
“  and  is  even  perfectly  true,  and  its  omission  will  give  rise 
“  to  a  long  interminable  growling.  On  religious  matters 
“  one  cannot  be  too  prudent,  because  one  never  can  foresee  what 
“  use  passionate  people  will  make  of  such  a  tiling.^’  Another  vexed 
ipu'stion  arose,  as  to  the  place  the  ITincc  should  occupy  in  the 
nation,  and  as  we  read  the  discussion  with  reference  to  his  title, 
to  the  precedence  of  his  rank,  and  the  reference  made  to  the  pre- 
cotlcnis  in  previous  reigns,  whieh  only  yielded  apparently  the 
analogy  of  the  stupid  and  insignificant  husband  of  Queen  Anne, 
Prince  George  of  Denmark,  of  whom  the  reader  recollects  the 
anecdote,  when  the  (piestion  of  precedence  was  raised  in  his  own 
dav,  he  sni<l,  Whatever  you  do,  gentlemen,  for  God’s  sake  don’t 
‘‘  forget  that  1  am  Ihince  George  of  Denmark.”  As  we  note  the 
rejection  of  all  the  (Jueen  s  wishes  with  reference  to  one  whom 
^he  loved  and  honoured  so  much,  we  can  a  little  enter  into  her 
leelings  when  she  speaks  of  the  sacrifices  he  made  ;  but  for  the 
great  love  with  whieh  she  was  prepared  to  meet  him,  it  might 
seem  as  if  the  position  of  a  cpiiet  gentleman,  far  from  the  noise? 
ol  p<>liti(\al  partisanships,  in  some  sweet  quiet  khiropean  retreat, 
would  have  been  prelcrablo  to  the  being  a  target  for  those  aiiimosi* 
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ties,  in  wliicli  members  of  the  old  royal  family,  like  the  Duke  of 
Sussex  and  others,  feared  “  lest  the  family  should  be  forgotten/’  or 
haughty  peers  and  great  commoners,  who  trembled  lest  the  eon- 
stitution  should  be  torn  up  from  its  pedestal  if  the  Queen’s  hus¬ 
band  walked  by  her  side,  sat  with  her  in  a  state-coach,  or  oecu- 
pied  a  seat  next  to  her  throne  ;  all  these  are  irritations  it  is  not 
for  us,  in  our  circles,  to  know  or  feel,  but  the  life  of  them  is  fell 
perhaps  everywhere,  and  they  were  irritations  which,  not  only 
at  the  time,  but  for  some  time  afterwards,  were  felt.  The  Queen 
quietly  took  the  matter  ultimately  into  her  own  hands,  and  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  expressed,  we  believe,  the  sense  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  when  he  said  to  the  (Jueen,  “  I  told  you  it  would  be  ali 
“right,  let  the  (iiieen  put  the  Prince  where  she  likes  and  setth' 
“it  herself,  that’s  the  best  way.’^  Jhit  dissensions  such  as  these, 
however,  while  on  his  w'ay  through  the  continent,  they  might 
have  disturbed  his  peace,  must  have  all  dissolved  pretty  much  in 
air  so  soon  as  he  set  his  foot  on  English  ground  ;  he  had  sai<l 
farewell  to  his  country,  scenery,  and  friends,  at  a  little  inn. 
called  the  “Last  Shilling,”  to  which  many  had  accom])ani(Ml 
him  ;  processions  and  farewell  greetings  of  goodwill  met  him, 
and  attended  him  on  his  route,  till  after  a  rough  sea-voyage,  hr 
arrived  at  Dover.  In  the  midst  of  pouring  rain,  the  next  da  y 
the  whole  town  turned  out  to  hail  him  ;  resiing  at  Canterbury, 
the  city  was  illuminated  to  honour  his  arrival,  and  thence  h<* 
sent  on  to  the  (iuecn  his  favourite  greyhound,  Eos,  as  his  herald, 
and  the  (iueen  speaks  in  her  journal  of  the  pleasure  which  the 
sight  of  “  dear  Eos,”  the  evening  before  the  arrival  of  the  Prince, 
gave  her  ;  in  London  he  met  with  the  same  enthusiastic  re¬ 
ception  along  the  whole  line  of  route  to  Puckingham  Palace, 
until  in  the  afternoon  he  was  received  at  the  hall-door  of  his 


future  home  by  the  (Jueen,  attended  by  the  Duchess  of  Kent  and 
the  whole  household.  For  the  particulars  of  the  august,  and  but 
for  its  sad  and  premature  separation,  most  aus])icious  marriage — 
a  marriage  of  love  and  nature — we  must  refer  to  the  volume  itsell’. 
But  here,  perhaps,  w'e  may  pause  amidst  these  lighter  details  to 
say  how  little  it  could  be  foreseen,  and  piuhapshow  little  it  is  at 
present  known,  how  truly  great  and  noble  a  man  this  was,  who 
at  the  early  age  of  twenty-one  came  to  take  j)ossession  of  tin; 
royal  lady’s  young  alfections,  and  to  be  so  important  an  element 
in  elevating  the  tone  of  universal  culture  throughout  the  land  ol 
his  adoption.  Some,  perha})s,  have  heard  rather  impatiently  of 
the  uncovering  of  so  many  monumental  statues  in  dilferent  j)arts 
ot  the  country  to  his  memory,  and  have  de[)recatcd,  not  altogethej* 
untenderly,  the  protracted  and  immitigable  grief,  with  which  his 
loyal  widow  sorrows  for  liis  loss ;  it  has  seemed  to  many  even  the 
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insanity  of  sorrow;  but  a  consideration  of  wlio  tliat  widow  is, 
some  thoughtful  study  of  the  universality  of  tlic  Prince’s  acquire¬ 
ments  and  sympathies,  as  revealed  in  the  collected  volume  of  his 
speeches  and  in  this  volume  before  us,  "will  go  far  tow'ards  con¬ 
verting  thoughtful  millions  to  sympathy  with  that  grief,  and  re¬ 
vive  and  renew  the  sense  of  the  mystery  of  that  Providence  which 
removed  at  such  an  hour,  such  a  man,  from  the  side^of  the  Queen, 
and  from  the  active  brain  and  heart  of  the  nation.  AVe  know 
not  where  w'c  could  find  another  instance  of  a  man  wdio  repre¬ 
sented  in  so  admirable  and  illustrious  a  manner  all  the  interests 
of  this  age  of  culture,  in  w’hich  we  live;  no  doubt  his  position 
was  eminently  illustrious,  a  throne,  or  the  immediate  ncighbour- 
liood  to  a  throne,  sets  olf  and  gives  effulgence  and  brilliancy  to 
eminent  attainment,  and  noble  character;  but  such  a  sphere  has 
its  immeasurable  dilHcultics  too,  and  incitements  to  a  life  of 
mere  pleasure,  ease,  carelessness,  and  forgetfulness  of  the  "world’s 
great  w^ocs  and  wants.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  a  dillicult  thing  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  patronage  and  presence  even  of  a  Prince  at  public  meet¬ 
ings,  and  great  benevolent  dinners,  and  such  like  occasions,  but  to 
fiiul  that  from  the  chair,  or  in  the  meeting,  he  is  not  only  able  to 
speak, which  is  notalways  the  case  with  chairmen,  and  seems  usually 
an  ability  in  the  inverse  proportion  to  their  eminence,  but  that  he 
is  able  to  speak  w'cll,  and  in  perfect  knowledge  of  the  whole 
matter  upon  wdiich  he  speaks,  wdth  conciseness  and  eloquence, 
and  force,  as  one  thoroughly  alive,  and  himself  at  work  in  the 
interests  of  the  object — this  is  rare  in  a  great  man,  in  a  prince  it 
may  be  almost  called  a  marvel.  When  he  came  to  this  country 
as  the  husband  of  the  (iucen,  he  came  a  young  man  fresh  from 
college  and  study,  but  nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the 
growth  his  mind  evidences  ;  always  a  student  and  a  not  ungracclul 
poet,  an  artist,  a  passionate  devotee  to  music ;  these  first  natural 
instincts  ripened  into  fruits  of  splendid  development  until  the 
close.  It  was,  perhaps,  not  very  extraordinary  that  in  18o9  he 
sliould  have  been  invited  to  the  Presidency  of  the  British  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  although  the  Association 
has,  we  believe,  in  no  instance,  invited  a  mere  great  man  to  its 
chair,  apart  from  his  claims  as  an  eminent  student  in  scientific 
pursuits ;  but  the  very  lengthy  and  inagnificcnt  oration  lie  pro* 
nounccvl  at  Aberdeen,  that  year,  shows  in  every  sentence  the 
really  ardent  mind  alive  to  all  the  noble  enterprises  of  scientific 
ihouglit ;  its  expressions  teem  with  illustrations  of  that  authority 
and  dignity  which  no  man  utters,  merely  because  he  stands  in 
a  great  place ;  they  evidence  an  innermost  knowledge  of  what 
science  is  alter,  what  are  its  laws,  and  its  limitations ;  and,  while 
at  lirst  w’c  listen  to  him  as  expressing  very  naturally,  a  sense  of 
modest  surprise,  that  “  a  simple  admirer  and  would-bc  student  of 
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‘‘  scienco’’shoulcl  take  tlio  place  of  the  chief  and  spokosinan  of  the 
“  scientiiic  men  of  tlio  day,  assembled  in  fuitherancc  of  their  im- 
“  portant  objects,  startled,  on  the  first  announcement  of  the  invi- 
“  tation  to  me,  of  the  coiiselousiicss  of  my  own  insignificance  in 
“  this  respect ;  the  thing  appeared  to  me  impossible/’  But  we 
soon  find  that  whatever  the  Association  may  have  expected,  we 
have  no  mere  ornamental  chairman,  but  one  alive  to  the  majesty 
of  science  in  all  its  departments.  We  cannot  resist  the  op])ortn- 
nity  of  quoting  one  or  two  passages  which  show,  not  merely  the 
facility  or  eloquence  of  expression,  but  that  tone  in  which,  wo 
believe,  a  man  can  only  speak  when  he  has  educated  or  cultured 
himself.  Thus  he  speaks  of 

Tin:  XATUIIK  OF  SCIEN’CE.* 

To  (leQno  the  nature  of  Science,  to  give  an  exact  and  conqdetc  dofi- 
iiitiou  of  what  that  Science,  to  whose  service  the  Association  is  devoted, 
is  and  means,  has,  as  it  naturally  must,  at  all  times  occupied  the 
Metaphysician.  He  has  answered  the  question  in  various  ways,  more 
or  less  satisfactorily  to  liimself  or  others.  To  me.  Science,  in  its  most 
general  and  comprehensive  acceptation,  means  the  knowledge  of  what 
I  know,  the  consciousness  of  human  knowledge.  Hence,  to  kno\v  is 
the  object  of  all  Science;  and  all  special  knowledge,  if  brought  to  our 
consciousness  in  its  separate  distinctiveness  from,  and  yet  in  its  recog¬ 
nized  relation  to  the  totality  of  our  knowledge,  is  scientific  knowledge. 
We  require,  then,  for  Science — that  is  to  say,  for  the  acquisition  of 
scientific  knowledge — those  two  activities  of  our  mind  which  are  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge — analysis  and  synthesis;  the 

first,  to  dissect  and  reduce  into  its  component  parts  the  object  to  be  in¬ 
vestigated,  and  to  render  an  accurate  account  to  ourselves  of  the  nature 
and  (qualities  of  these  parts  by  observation ;  the  second  to  recompose 
the  observed  and  understood  parts  into  a  unity  in  our  consciousness, 
exactly  answering  to  the  object  of  our  investigation.  The  labours  of  tin? 
man  of  Science  are  therefore  at  once  the  most  Immblc  and  the  loftiest 
which  man  can  undertake.  He  only  docs  wliat  every  little  child  do«‘H 
from  its  first  awakening  into  life,  and  must  do  every  moment  of  its 
existence ;  and  yet  he  aims  at  the  gradual  approximation  to  divine 
truth  itself.  If,  then,  there  exists  no  difference  between  the  w’ork  of 
the  man  of  Science  and  that  of  the  merest  child,  what  constitutes  the 
distinction?  Merely  the  conscious  self-determination.  The  child 
observes  Avliat  accident  brings  before  it,  and  unconsciously  forms  its 
notion  of  it;  the  so-called  practical  man  observes  what  his  rq)ecial  woik 
forces  upon  him,  and  he  forms  his  notions  upon  it  wdth  reference  to 
this  particular  work.  The  man  of  Science  observes  what  he  intends  to 
observe,  and  knows  why  he  intends  it.  'fhe  value  which  the  j)cculiar 
object  has  in  his  eyes  is  not  didermined  by  accident,  nor  by  any  exter¬ 
nal  eauso,  such  as  the  mere  connexion  with  work  to  be  performed,  but 
by  the  place  >vhich  he  knows  this  object  to  hold  in  the  gmierul  universe 
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of  knowledge,  by  the  relation  which  it  bears  to  other  parts  of  that 
general  knowledge.  •  ^.ij 

To  arrangs  and  classify  that  universe  of  knowledge  becomes  thereforei 
the  tirst,  and  perhaps  the  most  important,  object  and  duty  of  Hcience. 
It  is  only  when  brought  into  a  system,  by  separating  the  incongruous? 
and  combining  those  elements  in  which  we  have  been  enabled  to  dis* 
cover  the  internal  connexion  which  the  Almighty  has  implanted  in, 
them,  that  we  can  hope  to  grapple  with  the  boundlessness  of  His  crea. 
lion,  and  with  the  law's  w  hich  govern  both  mind  and  matter. 

The  operation  of  Science  then  has  been,  systematically  to  divide 
human’ knowledge,  and  raise,  as  it  w'ere,  the  separate  groups  of  subjects 
for  seientific  consideration,  into  ditlerent  and  distinct  sciences.  The 
tendency  to  create  new  sciences  is  peculiarly  ajiparont  in  our  present- 
age,  and  is  perhaps  insei)arable  from  so  rapid  a  progress  as  we  have  seen 
in  our  days;  for  the  ac(iuaiutance  with  and  mastering  of  distinct- 
branches  of  knowledge  enables  the  eye,  from  the  newly  gained  points; 
of  sight,  to  see  the  new'  ramilications  into  w'hich  they  divide  themselves 
in  strict  eonseentiveness  and  wuth  logical  necessity.  But  in  thus  gain¬ 
ing  new'  centres  of  light,  from  w’hich  to  direet  our  researches,  and 'new 
and  powerful  means  of  adding  to  its  ever-increasing  treasures,  Science* 
approaches  no  nearer  to  the  limits  of  its  range,  although  travelling fiirtlier 
and  further  from  its  original  point  of  departure.  For  God’s  world  is  in- 
tinite;  and  the  boundlessness  of  the  universe,  whose  confines  appear, 
ever  to  retreat  before  our  iinito  minds,  strikes  us  no  less  witli  aw^e  w  hen, 
prying  into  the  starry  crowd  of  heaven,  we  find  new  W'orlds  revealed* 
to  us  by  every  increase  in  the  pow'er  of  the  telescope,  than  when  the 
microscope  discloses  to  us  in  a  drop  of  water,  or  an  atom  of  dust,  new  • 
worlds  of  life  and  animation,  or  the  remains  of  such  as  have  passed' 
away. 

♦  ♦  ^ 

If,  then,  the  main  object  of  Science — and  I  beg  to  be  understood,' 
henceforth,  as  speaking  only'  of  that  section  which  the  Association  has 
under  its  special  care,  viz.  Inductive  Science — if,  I  say,  the  object- of 
Science  is  the  discovery'  of  the  laws  w^hich  govern  natural  phoDnuraeus, 
the  primary  condition  for  its  success  is :  accurate  observation  aud  cob' 
lection  of  facts  in  such  comprehensiveness  and  completeness  as  to  fur-l 
nish  the  philosopher  with  the  necessary  material  from  which  to  draw 
safe  conclusions.  •  ’ 

Science  is  not  of  yesterday'.  W'e  stand  on  the  shoulders  of  past  ages,'* 
and  the  amount  of  observations  made,  and  facts  ascertained,  has  been' 
transmitted  to  us  and  carefully  preserved  in  the  various  storehouses  of 
tv  ience;  other  crops  have  been  reaped,  but  still  lie  scattered  on  the 
field ;  many  a  rich  harvest  is  ripe  for  cutting,  but  waits  for  the  reaper.' 
Fconoiny  ot  labour  is  the  essence  of  good  husbandry,  and  no  less  so  in 
the  held  of  Science.  ’ 

Ihc  quotation  is  lengthy,  the  whole  of  the  speech  is  well 
wrorthy'^  of  a  very  admiring  and  thoughtful  perusal,  but  that  which 
w'e  notice  in  this  speech,  seeius  to  be  in  u  very  eminent  degree 
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the  property  of  most  or  many  ;  glancing  over  the  course  of  the 
Prince,  especially  as  illustrated  in  the  published  volume  of 
speeches,  the  first  thing  that  pleases  us  is,  the  width  of  sympatliy 
the^  evince,  not  merely  with  those  groat  chartered  institutions 
which  seem  to  have  the  stamp  of  antiquity  or  of  nationality  upon 
tliein,  such  as  the  Literary  Fund,  the  Koyal  Academy,  the  Trinity 
House  ;  but  ragged  schools,  servants*  provident  and  benevolent 
societies,  agricultural  associations — the  point  wo  notice  in  all  is 
the  immediate  personal  interest  they  evidence,  and  the  knowledge 
of  that  subject  upon  which  they  give  a  deliverance.  The  speech  on 
National  Education  illustrates  this  as  much  as  that  before  the 
British  Association,  this  was  delivered  on  the  occasion  of  the 
opening  of  the  Conference  on  National  Education,  and  like  that 
before  the  British  Association,  is  a  long,  elocjuent,  and  catholic 
resum^^  showing  an  acquaintance  with  the  statistics  of  the  whole 
question,  and  all  its  numerous  besetments  and  difficulties,  and 
closing  with  the  following  noble  words: — 

You  will  have  to  work,  then,  upon  the  minds  and  liearts  of  the 
parents,  to  place  before  them  the  irreparable  mischief  which  they  inllict 
upon  those  who  are  intrusted  to  their  care  by  keeping  them  from  the 
light  of  knowledge,  to  bring  home  to  their  conviction  that  it  is  their 
duty  to  exert  themselves  for  their  children’s  education,  bearing  in  mind 
at  the  same  time  that  it  is  not  only  their  most  sacred  duty,  but  also 
their  highest  privilege.  Unless  they  work  with  you,  your  work,  our 
work,  will  be  vain ;  but  you  will  not  fail,  I  feel  sure,  in  obtaining  their 
co-operation  if  you  remind  them  of  their  duty  to  their  God  and  Creator. 
Our  Heavenly  Father,  in  His  boundless  goodness,  has  made  His  crea¬ 
tures  that  they  should  bo  happy,  and  in  His  wisdom  has  fitted  Jlis 
means  to  His  ends,  giving  to  all  of  them  different  qualities  and  faculties, 
in  using  and  developing  which  they  fulfil  their  destiny,  and,  running 
their  uniform  course  according  to  His  prescription,  they  find  that  hap¬ 
piness  which  He  has  intended  for  them.  Alan  alone  is  born  into  this 
world  with  faculties  far  nobler  than  tho  other  creatures,  reflecting  tho 
image  of  Him  who  has  willed  that  there  should  be  beings  on  earth  to 
know  and  worship  Him,  but  endowed  w'ith  the  power  of  self-determina¬ 
tion,  having  reason  given  him  for  his  guide.  He  can  develop  his 
faculties,  place  himself  in  harmony  with  his  Divine  prototype,  and 
attain  that  happiness  which  is  offered  to  him  on  earth,  to  be  comf)let(  d 
hereafter  in  entire  union  with  Him  through  the  mercy  of  Christ.  15ut 
he  can  also  leave  these  faculties  unimproved,  and  miss  his  mission  on 
earth.  He  will  then  sink  to  tho  level  of  the  lower  animals,  forfeit 
happiness,  and  separate  from  liis  God,  whom  he  did  know  how  to  find. 
Gentlemen,  1  say  man  has  no  right  to  do  this — he  has  no  right  to  throw 
off  the  task  which  is  laid  upon  him  for  his  happiness ;  it  is  his  duty  to 
fulfil  his  mission  to  the  utmost  of  his  power;  but  it  is  our  dnt}-,  the 
duty  of  those  whom  Providence  has  removed  from  this  awful  struggle 
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and  placed  beyond  this  fearful  danger,  manfully,  unceasingly,  and 
untiringly  to  aid  by  advice,  assistance,  and  example  the  great  bulk  of 
the  people,  who,  without  such  aid,  must  almost  inevitably  succumb  to 
the  difficulty  of  their  task.  They  will  not  cast  from  them  the  aiding 
hand,  and  the  Almighty  will  bless  the  labours  of  those  who  work  in 
His  cause. 

Wlieii  quite  a  youth  he  had  been  impressed,  fascinated  per¬ 
haps,  who  has  not  been,  who  is  acquainted  with  them?  by  the 
wonderful,  even  the  awful,  calculations  of  M.  Quetelet,  the  great 
master  of  the  Science  of  Probabilities ;  it  is  fearful  to  attempt  to 
W’alk,  without  becoming  dizzy,  and  almost  losing  the  sense  of  our 
individuality  amidst  the  fearful  spell  his  calculations  cast  round 
the  reason  and  imagination,  in  his  speech  on  opening  the  Inter¬ 
national  Statistical  Congress,  the  Prince  refers  to  the  obligations 
he  derived  from  M.  Quetelet  by  the  instructions  he  received 
from  liim  twenty-four  years  previous,  and  then  eloquently  repels 
the  supposed  tendencies  of  statistical  science  towards  fatalism 
or  pantheism. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how,  under  such  circumstances,  and  notwith¬ 
standing  this  self-imposed  abnegation.  Statistical  Science,  as  such,  should 
be  subject  to  projudico,  reproach,  and  attack;  and  5’et  the  fact  cannot 
be  denied. 

We  hear  it  said  that  its  prosecution  leads  necessarily  to  Pantheism, 
and  the  destruction  of  true  religion,  as  depriving,  in  man’s  estimation, 
the  Almighty  of  ITis  power  of  free  self-determination,  making  His 
world  a  mere  macliine  w'orking  according  to  a  general  pre-arranged 
scheme,  the  parts  of  which  are  capable  of  mathematical  measurement, 
and  the  scheme  itself  of  numerical  expression ! — that  it  leads  to  fatalism, 
and  therefore  deprives  man  of  his  dignity,  of  his  virtue  and  morality, 
as  it  would  prove  him  to  be  a  mere  wheel  in  this  machine,  incapable  ot 
exercising  a  free  choice  of  action,  but  predestined  to  fulfil  a  given  task, 
and  to  run  a  prescribed  course,  whether  for  good  or  evil. 

These  are  grave  accusations,  and  would  be  terrible  indeed  if  they 
were  true.  But  are  they  true  ?  Is  the  power  of  God  destroyed  or  dimi¬ 
nished  by  the  discovery  of  the  fact  that  the  earth  requires  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty-five  revolutions  upon  its  own  axis  to  every  revolution 
round  the  sun,  giving  us  so  many  days  to  our  year,  and  that  the 
moon  changes  thirteen  times  during  that  period ;  that  the  tide  changes 
every  six  hours;  that  water  boils  at  a  temperature  of  212° according 
to  Fahrenheit ;  that  the  nightingale  sings  only  in  April  and  jMay  *,  that 
all  birds  lay  eggs;  that  a  hundred  and  six  boys  are  born  to  every 
hundred  girls  ?  Or  is  man  a  less  free  agent  because  it  has  been  ascer¬ 
tained  that  a  generation  lasts  about  thirty  y'ears ;  that  there  ^ 
annually  posted  at  the  Post-offices  the  same  number  of  letters  on  which 
the  writer  had  forgotten  to  place  any  address ;  that  the  number  of  crime* 
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committed  under  the  same  local,  national,  and  social  conditions  is  con¬ 
stant  ;  that  the  full  grown  man  ceases  to  End  amusement  in  the  sports 
of  the  child  ? 

Jfany  of  the  speeches  are  brief — necessarily  very  brief — in 
others,  however,  there  is  a  length  of  statement  and  illustration 
which  illustrates  the  presence  and  the  mind  of  a  master;  we  will 
give  one  other  illustration  on  the  occasion  of  laying  the  founda¬ 
tion-stone  of  the  Birmingham  and  ]\Iidland  Institute.  After  in¬ 
sisting  on  the  inutility  of  human  effort  for  the  advancement  of 
man,  without  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature, 
he  says: — 

Without  such  knowledge  we  are  condemned  to  one  of  three  states  : 
either  we  merely  go  on  to  do  things  just  as  our  fathers  did,  and  for  no 
better  reason  than  because  they  did  them  so;  or,  trusting  to  some 
personal  authority,  we  adopt  at  random  the  recommendation  of  some 
specific,  in  a  speculative  hope,  that  it  may  answer;  or  lastly — and  this 
is  the  most  favourable  case — we  ourselves  improve  upon  certain  pro¬ 
cesses  ;  but  this  can  only  be  the  result  of  an  experienco  hardly  earned 
and  dearly  bought,  and  which,  after  nil,  can  only  embrace  a  compara¬ 
tively  short  space  of  time,  and  a  small  number  of  experiments. 

From  none  of  these  causes  can  wo  hope  for  much  progress ;  for  the 
mind,  however  ingenious,  lias  no  materials  to  work  with,  aud  remains 
in  presence  of  phenomena,  the  causes  of  which  arc  hidden  from  it. 

But  these  laws  of  nature,  these  Divine  laws,  are  capable  of 
being  discovered  and  understood,  and  of  being  taught  and  made  our 
own.  This  is  the  task  of  science;  and,  whilst  science  discovers  and 
teaches  these  laws,  art  teaches  their  application.  No  pursuit  is  then*- 
fore  too  insignificant  not  to  bo  capable  of  becoming  the  subject  both  of 
a  science  and  an  art. 

The  fine  arts  (as  far  as  they  relate  to  painting,  sculpture,  and  archi¬ 
tecture),  which  are  sometimes  confounded  with  .art  in  general,  rest  on 
the  application  of  the  laws  of  form  and  colour,  and  w  hat  may  be  called 
the  science  of  the  beautiful.  They  do  not  rest  on  any  arbitrary  theory 
on  the  modes  of  producing  pleasurable  emotions,  but  follow  fixed  laws 
— more  difficult  perhaps  to  seize  than  those  regulating  the  material 
world,  because  belonging  partly  to  the  sphere  of  the  ideal,  and  of  our 
spiritual  essence,  yet  perfectly  appreciable  .and  teachable,  both  abstract¬ 
edly  and  historically,  from  the  works  of  different  ages  and  nations. 

No  human  pursuits  make  any  material  progress  until  science  is 
brought 'to  bear  upon  them.  We  have  seen  accordingly  many  of  them 
slumber  for  centuries  upon  centuries ;  but  from  the  moment  that  science 
has  touched  them  with  her  magic. wand,  they  have  sprung  forward,  and 
taken  strides  which  amaze,  and  almost  awe,  the  beholder. 

Look  at  the  transformation  which  has  gone  on  around  us  since  tho 
laws  of  gravitation,  electricity,  magnetism,  and  the  expansive  ])ower  of 
heat  have  become  known  to  us.  It  has  altered  our  whole  state  of- exis- 
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U'nce,— one  might  say,  the  whole  lace  of  the  globe.  We  owe  this  to 
science,  and  to  science  alone  ;  and  she  has  other  treasures  in  store  for 
us,  if  we  will  but  call  her  to  our  assistance. 

It  is  sometimes  objected  by  the  ignorant  that  science  is  uncertain 
and  changeable,  and  they  point  with  a  malicious  kind  of  pleasure  to 
the  many  exploded  theories  which  have  been  superseded  by  others,  as  a 
proof  that  the  present  knowledge  may  be  also  unsound,  and,  after  all, 
not  worth  having.  But  they  are  not  aware  that,  while  they  think  to 
cast  blame  upon  science,  they  bestow,  in  fact,  the  highest  praise  upon 
her. 

For  that  is  precisely  the  difference  between  science  and  prejudice : 
that  the  latter  keeps  stubbornly  to  its  position,  whether  disproved  or  not, 
whilst  the  former  is  an  unarrcstable  movement  towards  the  fountain  of 
truth,  caring  little  for  cherished  authorities  or  sentiments,  but  continu¬ 
ally  progressing,  feeling  no  false  shame  at  her  shortcomings,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  the  highest  pleasure,  when  freed  from  an  error,  at  having 
advanced  another  step  towards  the  attainment  of  Divine  truth — a  plea¬ 
sure  not  even  intelligible  to  the  pride  of  ignorance. 

We  also  hear,  not  unfrequently,  science  and  practice,  scientific  know¬ 
ledge  and  common  sense,  contrasted  as  antagonistic.  A  strange  error ! 
for  science  is  eminently  practical,  and  must  be  so,  as  she  sees  and  knows 
what  she  is  doing,  whilst  mere  common  practice  is  condemned  to  work 
in  the  dark,  applying  natural  ingenuity  to  unknown  powers  to  obtain  a 
known  result. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  undervalue  the  creative  power  of  genius,  or  to 
treat  shrewd  common  sense  as  worthless  without  knowledge.  But 
nobody  w'ill  tell  me  that  the  same  genius  would  not  take  an  incom¬ 
parably  higher  Bight,  if  supplied  wdth  all  the  means  which  knowledge 
can  impart ;  or  that  common  sense  does  not  become,  in  fact,  only  truly 
powerful  when  in  possession  of  the  materials  upon  which  judgment  is 
to  be  exercised. 

The  study  of  the  laws  by  which  the  Almighty  governs  the  Universe 
is  therefore  our  bounden  duty.  Of  these  laws  our  great  academies  and 
seats  of  education  have,  rather  arbitrarily,  selected  only  two  spheres  or 
groups  (as  I  may  call  them)  as  essential  parts  of  our  national  education : 
the  laws  which  regulate  (piantities  and  proportions,  which  form  the 
subject  of  mathematics,  and  the  laws  regulating  the  expression  of  our 
thoughts,  through  the  medium  of  language,  that  is  to  say,  grammar, 
which  Buds  its  purest  expression  in  the  classical  languages.  These 
laws  are  most  important  branches  of  knowledge,  their  study  trains  and 
elevates  tho  mind,  but  they  are  not  the  only  ones ;  there  are  others 
W’hich  wc  cannot  disregard,  which  we  cannot  do  without. 

There  are,  for  instance,  the  laws  governing  the  human  mind,  and  its 
relation  to  tlie  Divine  Spirit  (tho  subject  of  logic  and  metaphysics) ; 
there  are  those  which  govern  our  bodily  nature  and  its  connection  with 
the  soul  (tho  subject  of  physiology  and  psychology) ;  those  which 
govern  human^  weiety,  and  the  relations  between  man  and  man  (the 
politics,  jurisprudence,  and  political  economy);  andmaoy 
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^  We  have  referred  at  this  great  length  to  these  illustrations  be¬ 
cause  we  bclicve'it  has  been  supposed  that  these  speeches  were  pub¬ 
lished  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  were  simply  the  utterance  of  a 
Prince.  In  fact,  it  is  clear  that  they  were  tlic  utterances  of  a  phi¬ 
losopher,  of  a  man  of  large  and  eminently  cultured  mind.  It  would 
not  be  too  much  to  give  to  him  that  designation  which  we  have  seen 
applied  lately,  as  an  epithet  of  contempt,  to  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold, 
“  The  Prophet  of  Culture.’*  He  kept  his  whole  nature  in  the  life 
-^equably  expansive  and  control — and  illustrates  in  a  singular 
manner  those  great  lines  in  which  the  poet  Words  worth  describes 
the  development  of  the  nature. 


Tlicre  lies 

No  faculty  within  us  which  the  soul 

Can  spare,  and  humblcss'earthly  weal  demands, 

For  dignity  not  placed  beyond  her  reach, 

Zealous  co-operation  of  all  means 

(iiven  or  accpiired,  to  raise  us  from  the  mire, 

And  liberate  our  hearts  from  low  pursuits. 

By  gross  Utilities  enslaved  we  need 
More  of  ennobling  impulse  from  the  past. 

If  to  the  future  aught  of  good  must  come. 
Sounder  and,  therefore,  holier  than  the  ends 
Which,  in  the  giddiness  of  self-applause. 

We  covet  as  supreme.  ()  grant  the  crown 
'fhat  Wisdom  wears,  or  take  his  treacherous  staff 
From  Knowledge. 


It  is  inevitable  to  sucli  a  nature,  that  the  calm  which  wisdom 
gives  should  seem  to  make  the  presence  cold.  Vet  the  interest 
he  took  in  tlie  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  power  he  had  of  winning  over  those  by  whom  he  was  sur¬ 
rounded,  and  whom  he  had  occasion  to  inlluencc  on  the  other, 
would  seem  to  repel  this  idea  ;  in  fact,  circumstances  seem  to 
assure  us  that  he  possessed,  and  was  guided  by  the  clear,  strong 
sense  of  duty.  No  ofTicc  could  be  more  fascinating,  especially 
to  a  young  man,  than  that  of  Commandcr-in-Chicf  of  the  forces  of 
the  British  Empire;  but  when  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  shortly 
after  the  marriage  of  the  Ihincc,  proposed  this  to  him,  after 
lengthily  debating  the  matter  in  his  own  mind, and  with  the  Queen, 
he  had  the  courage  to  decline  the  magnificent  position,  because 
it  seemed  certain  to  interfere,  in  the  right  exercise  of  the  oflicc, 
with  duties  wdiich  he  judged  more  imperative,  and,  in  doing  so, 
said,  “  I  feel  sure,  that  having  undertaken  the  responsibility,  I 
“  should  not  be  satisfied  to  leave  the  business  and  real  work  in 
“  the  hands  of  another,  but  should  feel  it  my  duty  to  look  to 
“  them  myself.  1  am  afraid  therefore,  that  I  must  discard  the 
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“  tempting  idea  of  being  placed  in  command  of  the  British  army.” 
These  are  circumstances  in  the  life  of  a  man  which  try  the  stuff 
of  which  he  is  made,  and  seem  to  warrant  the  author  of  the 
Introduction  to  the  collected  speeches  (popular  repute  assigns  the 
authorship  to  ^Ir.  Arthur  Helps)  in  saying,  “  that  it  is  not  too 
“  much  to  say,  if  he  had  been  placed  in  the  position  of  Wash- 
“  ington,  he  could  have  played  the  part  of  Washington,  taking 
“  what  honour  and  power  his  fellow-citizens  were  pleased  to  give 
“  him,  and  not  asking  or  scheming  for  any  more.”  After  such 
illustrations  as  we  have  given,  we  surely  may  believe  that  this  is 
a  simply  just  appreciation.  It  is  pleasing,  with  such  traces  of  cha¬ 
racter  before  us,  to  gather  from  the  same  writer  how  intensely  he 
craved  after  perfection,  longing,  as  is  the  especial  function  of 
culture,  that  everything  that  was  to  be,  should  be  the  best  of  its 
kind ;  bearing  with  him  always  through  life,  that  which  has  been 
called  the  beauty  of  youthfulness,  which  Coleridge  defines  the 
especial  functions  of  genius — “  the  being  ever  young,”  always 
retaining  a  certain  chiTd-like  simplicity  of  character,  manifesting 
itself,  perhaps,  in  what  is  almost  his  fault,  the  caring  too  nnicu 
about  too  many  things.  And  yet,  side  by  side,  it  seems  two  things 
always  held  him  in  their  fascination.  jNIusic, — his  admiration  of 
Mendelssohn  was  enthusiastic,  and  when  that  noble  genius  was  in 
England,  he  was  received  at  Windsor  Castle  more  like  an  illus¬ 
trious  guest  than  a  professional  artist  ;  and  after  he,  with  the 
Queen,  had  heard  him  leading  the  oratorio  of  “  Elijah,”  at  Exeter 
Hall,  in  April,  1847,  the  Prince  sent  his  own  marked  book  with 
which  he  had  followed  the  performance,  to  ^Icndelssohn,  with  an 
inscription  in  his  own  hand-writing,  ‘‘To the  Great  Master,  who 
“  through  the  whole  maze  of  liis  Creation,  from  the  soft  whisper- 
“  ing,  to  the  mighty  raging  of  the  elements,  makes  us  conscious 
“  of  the  unity  of  his  conception;  in  grateful  remembrance.”  He 
who  could  do  and  write  this  could  not  have  been  a  cold  nature ; 
he  was  himself  perfectly  conversant  with  the  science  to  which  he 
paid  this  tribute,  was  himself  a  musician,  and  some  of  the  most 
lavourite  hymns  of  the  palace  were  set  to  music  of  his  composi¬ 
tion  ;  and  during  his  last  illness,  were  repeatedly  played  to  liim 
by  the  hands  of  his  daughters.  While  thus  devoted  to  music  on 
the  one  hand,  abstract  thought  was  charming  to  him  on  the 
other  ;  he  snitl  to  the  Queen  once,  “  To  me  a  long,  closely  con- 
“  ncctcd  train  of  reasoning,  is  like  a  beautiful  strain  of  music; 
“  you  can  hardly  imagine  my  delight  in  it.”  Upon  other  minds 
it  has  produced  a  like  influence,  and  indeed,  what  is  reason  ? 
M  hat  is  the  science  of  numbers,  but  the  music  of  tlie  universe  ? 
A\  hat  are  the  exact  sciences,  but  the  rhythm  of  nature  ?  Po  wc 
not  call  astronomy  the  music  of  the  spheres  ?  Hence  those 
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passages  which  we  have  cited  from  the  speeches  unfolding  the 
hifrher  reason  of  things.  Hence  too,  that  sympathy  with  that 
profoundest  of  all  music,  “the  still  sad  music  of  humanity  and 
hence,  those  magnificent  ideas  in  which  lie  hailed  the  future,  and 
insisted  on  the  tendency  of  all  modern  progress,  to  the  ultimate 
breaking  down  of  the  barriers  and  disharmonies  between  man 
and  man,  and  the  restoration  of  unity  and  a  pure  language  to 
the  race.  As  he  says  in  his  speech,  unfolding  the  purposes  of  the 
Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  an  idea  purely  of  his  own  mind,  which 
has  brought  forth  all  the  fruit  we  have  seen  : — 

Kobody,  however,  who  has  paid  any  attention  to  the  peculiar  features 
of  our  present  era,  will  doubt  for  a  moment  that  wo  arc  living  at  a 
period  of  most  wonderful  transition,  which  tends  rapidly  to  accomplish 
that  great  end,  to  which,  indeed,  all  history  points — the  realization  of 
the  unity  of  mankind.  Not  a  unity  which  breaks  down  the  limits  and 
levels  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  different  nations  of  the  earth, 
but  rather  a  unity,  the  result  and  product  of  those  very  national  varieties 
and  antagonistic  qualities. 

The  distances  which  separated  the  different  nations  and  parts  of  the 
globe  are  rapidly  vanishing  before  the  achievements  of  modern  inven¬ 
tion,  and  wo  can  traverse  them  with  incredible  ease ;  the  languages  of 
all  nations  are  known,  and  their  acquirement  placed  within  the  reach 
of  everybody ;  thought  is  communicat<*d  with  the  rapidity,  and  even 
by  the  power,  of  lightning.  On  the  other  hand,  the  great  principle  of 
division  of  labour ,  which  maybe  called  the  moving  power  of  civilization, 
is  being  extended  to  all  branches  of  science,  industry,  and  art. 

«  #  «  «  «  « 

So  man  is  approaching  a  more  complete  fulfilment  of  that  great  and 
sacred  mission  which  ho  has  to  j)erform  in  this  world.  His  reason 
being  created  after  the  imago  of  God,  he  has  to  use  it  to  discover  the 
laws  by  which  the  Almighty  governs  His  creation,  and,  by  making 
these  laws  his  standard  of  action,  to  concpier  nature  to  his  use ;  himself 
a  divine  instrument. 

Science  discovers  these  laws  of  power,  motion,  and  transformation  ; 
industry  applies  them  to  the  raw  matter,  which  the  earth  yields  us  in 
abundance,  but  which  becomes  valuable  only  by  knowledge.  Art 
teaches  us  the  immutable  laws  of  beauty  and  symmetry,  and  gives  to 
our  productions  forms  in  accordance  to  them. 

Oentlemen — the  Exhibition  of  1851  to  give  us  n  true  tost  and  a 
living  picture  of  the  point  of  development  at  whicli  the  whole  of  man¬ 
kind  has  arrived  in  this  great  task,  and  a  new  starting-point  from 
which  all  nations  will  be  able  to  direct  their  further  exertions. 

I  confidently  hope  that  the  first  impression  which  the  view  of  this 
vast  collection  will  produce  upon  the  spectator  will  bo  that  of  deep 
thankfulness  to  the  Almighty  for  the  blessings  which  He  has  bestowed 
upon  us  already  here  below ;  and  the  second,  the  conviction  that  they 
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can  only  be  realised  in  proportion  to  the  help  which  we  are  prepared 
to  render  each  other ;  therefore,  only  by  peace,  love,  and  ready  afalst. 
ance,  not  only  between  individualt*,  but  between  the  nations  of  the 
earth. 

When  we  notice  all  these  things;  w’hen  we  compare  tliis  illus¬ 
trious  man  with  the  chiefs  of  preceding  royal  families,  it  seems 
impossible  not  to  regard  him  as  one  ot  the  very  foremost  leaders 
of  the  culture  of  our  limes,  mingling,  as  he  did,  w  ith  all  classes ; 
interested  in  all  public  works,  and  taking  no  part  in  any  great 
public  occasion  without  leaving  behind  him  some  word  the 
tendency  of  which  was — to  inspire.  \\  ith  affecting  londness  the 
yucen  loiters  in  memory  through  the  last  chapter  of  the  volume, 
over  the  first  twelve  months  of  her  marriage ;  and  it  is  impossible 
to  read  without  feeling  admiration  for  the  calm  wisdom,  which, 
although  so  young,  the  Prince  very  early  brought  to  her  councils. 
She  confesses  at  that  time  she  had  indulged  strong  feelings  ol' 
political  partisanship  ;  he  softened  this,  and  remembering  tWt 
Sir  liobert  Peel  had  been  the  chief  speaker  in  reducing  the  vote 
of  the  House,  from  fifty  to  thirty  thousand,  and  that  the  Duke  of 
W  ellington  had  bt'cn  the  principal  opponent  to  the  Queen’s  wish 
with  reference  to  his  rank  and  precedence,  it  assuredly  speaks 
much  for  the  kindness  and  wisdom  of  his  nature,  that  this  led  to 
no  harsh  feelings  on  his  own  part  ;  and  as  he  constantly  evinced, 
did  not  interfere  with  his  one  steady  thought  of  duty  to  the 
Queen,  to  make  himself  master  of  all  questions  in  wdiich  she  could 
possibly  ho  intcrostoil,  to  lighu  ii  all  her  labours,  by  clearing  the 
ground  of  difficulties  interfering  witli  an  instant  and  comprehen¬ 
sive  view.  Si>ou  lie  rose  to  receive,  in  a  large  degree,  tne  con- 
lid  once  of  the  country,  as  tar  as  that  incongruous  animal  called  a 
eouutry  can  Iv  supposed  able  or  willing  to  give  its  confidence, 
either  to  what  is  wortliy,  or  especially  to  great  merits  hidden 
very  much  from  public  gaze.  Two  parties  he  seems  never  to 
luivc  l>een  able  to  conciliate,  the  vulgar  high,  and  the  vulgar 
low  ;  those  who,  as  it  has  been  truly  said,  regarded  the  corrup¬ 
tion  of  their  princes  as  an  immemorial  perquisite  found  they  had 
no  jvart  in  him,  and  complained  of  his  haughtiness,  and  reserve, 
and  illibcrality.  W  e  should  have  heard  nothing  of  these  had  he 
possessed  a  ]>ower  to  condescend  to  those  vices  which  had  loitered 
s<>  often  in  the  neighbourhood  of — even  where  they  had  not  filled 
—the  throne.  1  he  hostility  of  the  vulgar  low  w’as  not  so  under¬ 
standable  ;  but  rumour  will  blacken  the  highest  and  holiest 
reputations,  and  the  multitudes  are  not  always  equal  to.lnquiiy* 
and  the  peculiar  claims  of  a  man  like  Prince  Albert,  upon  ? 
nation  s  regard,  are  usually  the.  last. to. be. appreciated  or  under 
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fttood  The  future  volumes  of  this  work  will  be]  expected  with 
deep  interest  ;  the  glimpses  of  home,  social  life,  and  domestic 
intercourse ;  of  studies  pursued  by  the  royal  pair  together  ;  their 
life  in  London  : — 

'  He  there,  from  the  first,  laid  down  strict,  not  to  say  severe  rules,  for 
his  own  guidance.  He  imposed  a  d^grtv  of  restraint  and  self-denial 
upon  his  own  movements,  which  could  not  but  have  been  irksome,  had 
hi  not  been  sustained  bv  a  senst'  of  the  advantage'  which  the  throne 
would  derive  from  it.  He  denit'd  himself  the  pleasun' — which  to  one 
so  fond  as  he  was  of  personally  watching  and  inspecting  every  impn>ve- 
meot  that  was  in  progress,  would  have  I  een  very  gnuU — of  walking  at 
w  about  the  town.  Wherever  he  wont,  whether  in  a  carriage  or  on 
horseback,  he  was  accompanied  by  his  equerry.  Ho  paid  no  visits  in 
general  society.  His  visits  were  to  the  studio  of  the  artist,  to  musinims 
of  art  or  science,  to  institutions  for  goi>d  and  benevolent  pur|H)srs. 
Wherever  a  visit  from  him,  or  his  presence,  could  tend  to  advance  the 
real  good  of  the  people,  there  his  horses  might  be  sih'u  waiting  ;  never 
at  the  door  of  mere  fashion.  Scandal  itself  could  take  no  liln'rty  w  ith 
his  name.  He  loved  to  ride  thn'uigh  all  the  districts  of  London  where 
building  and  improvements  were  in  pn>gn'ss,  inert'  especially  ^’hen  they 
were  such  as  would  conduce  to  the  health  or  reert'ation  of  the  working 
classes  ;  and  few,  if  any,  knew  so  w*ell,  or  took  such  intert'st  as  he  did, 
io  all  that  was  being  done,  at  any  distance  ejist,  west,  north,  or  south 
of  the  great  city — from  Victoria  Lark  to  Lattersea — frt>m  the  Urgent’s 
Park  to  the  Crystal  Palace,  ami  far  bt'yond.  **  Ho  would  fretjuently 
return,”  the  Queen  siiys,  “  to  luncheon  at  a  great  pace,  and  would 
always  come  thnmgh  the  Queen’s  drossing-roeni,  where  she  generally 
was  at  that  time,  with  that  bright  loving  smile  with  w’hich  he  ever 
greeted  her ;  telling  her  whore  he  had  been — what  now  buildings  he 
had  seen — what  8tudu>s,  &c.,  he  had  visited.  Hiding  for  mere  riding’s 
sake  ho  dislikeii,  and  said:  *  Es  ennuyirt  mich  so.  (It  Iwres  me 
so.)’” 

Their  delighted  retreats  to  the  country,  especially  after  they 
had  discovered  and  laid  out  Halmoral,  of  which  the  (^leen 
testifies  in  her  journal  : — 

”  Every  year  my  heart  becomes  more  fixetl  in  this  dear  Paradise,  and 
•0  much  more  so  now  that  all  has  become  my  dearest  Albert’s  own 
creation,  own  work,  own  building,  own  laying  out,  as  at  Osborne,  that 
his  great  taste,  and  the  impress  of  his  dear  hand  have  been  stamped 
everywhere.” 

"  All  these,  made  the  subjects  of  narrative,  will  tell  a  story  which, 
we  trust,'  will  hot  only  satisfy  and  refresh  the  heart  of  our  bc'loved 
Soy^igh,  but  will/  over  all  the  circles  of  English  society,  ox- 
an  iiifluehcei  pure,  healthful,  and  therefore  delightful. 
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THE  rOET  OF  CULTURE.* 

Mr.  ARNOlil)  is  an  active  and  thoroughly  iuJustrious  man ; 

we  have  no  doubt  also  a  thoroughly  conscientious  one ; 
and  it  may  further  be  said,  that  he  very  seldoiii  speaks  w  ithout 
saying  something,  although  he  does  not  seem  to  be  gifted  with 
an  especial  faculty  of  graciousness  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  seldom 
expresses  hiinselV  in  i>rose  without  exciting  animosity  and 
admiration  in  about  equal  proportions.  This  little  paper  on 
culture  is,  in  its  way,  an  admirable  illustration  ot  the  pro- 
jninont  faculties  of  his  mental  and  moral  character,  lie  is  a 
man  of  eminent  genius,  but  not  free  Iroin  a  certain  vice  of 
daintiness  and  atl'cctation ;  he  is  a  man  himself  we  have  no 
doubt,  of  very  considerable  culture — an  artist  by  all  tlie  instincts 
of  his  lutture ;  a  man  especially  disturbed  and  dissatistied  by 
the  ap[)earance  of  disproportion  anywhere,  but,  apparently, 
for  that  very  reason,  too  intolerant  of  that  militant  strength 
which  often  hurls  itself  along  without  being  very  careful  to 
march  alter  the  science  of  regimental  lesthetics.  tSucli  are  the 
impressions  his  elegant  and  delightful  little  volume  of  essays 
f)roduced  upon  us  ;  we  might  gather  some  such  impressions 
from  his  previous  volume  of  poems,  and  assuredly  i’rom  this 
suggestive  little  ])a]>er  in  the  CornkllL  The  Dalit/  Tde^rapk 
seems  to  have  vexed  his  soul  b}^  calling  him,  with  more  epigram¬ 
matic  force  than  is  usually  the  property  of  that  popular  broad¬ 
sheet,  an  “elegant  Jeremiah.’^  Now  we,  as  we  hope  our  readers 
(piite  understand  already,  and  will  ^^et  more  distinctly  under¬ 
stand  before  they  bid  farewell  to  this  article,  have  a  high  appre¬ 
ciation  of  Mr.  Arnold,  and  yet  ^his  designation  really  expresses, 
in  our  more  innermost  states  of  fe'^ling,  our  exact  impression 
about  him.  He  is  a  poet  of  grief;  sees  and  feels  really  the  sad¬ 
ness  and  sorrow  of  things,  but  he  always  does  so  daintily ; 
never  seems  to  g*)  to  a  funeral  w  ithout  a  lace  pocket-handker¬ 
chief  to  absorb  tlie  'jaclirvinatory  distillations.  We  have  often 
ourselves  been  astonished  at  a  depth  of  feeling  so  j)rofound  and 
true  in  association  with  twangs  and  turns  of  expression  which 
certainly  seem  airected,  and  even  his  very  view's  of  culture  arc 
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discoloured  by  this  artificial  rose-tint  of  feeling.  His  poems 
and  his  character  seem  to  remind  us  of  the  exhibition  at  Frank¬ 
fort  q{  Daneker^s  **Ariadne^^^  where  the  spectator  is  ushered  be¬ 
hind  a  curtain  into  a  room,  made  to  reflect  not  only  upon  the 
beautiful  figure,  but  also  upon  the  tiger,  upon  which  she  is 
seated,  soft  flesh  tints.  We  compare  it,  for  instance,  with  the 
impression  of  Power's  Greek  Slave"  without  such  an  auxiliary 
of  colour,  and  feel  that  the  daintiness  does  not  assist  our  admi¬ 
ration  ;  hence  from  this  quality  of  his  mind,  perhaps,  JMr. 
Arnold  is  not  more  likely  to  understand  his  rougher  critics  than 
they  are  likely  to  appreciate  him.  The  paper  on  culture,  most 
important  as  it  is,  is  not  without  its  short  comings  and  defects 
any  more  than  are  the  views  which  it  I’esists  and  condemns. 
Mr.  Arnold  throughout  his  paper  very  beautifully,  but  incom¬ 
pletely,  defines  culture  to  consist  of  “  light  and  sweetness  or 
beauty.  Culture  is  light,  no  doubt,  and  light  is  both  sweetness 
and  beauty  ;  but  if  it  be  necessary  to  annex  the  latter  condition 
to  it,  it  is  equally  necessary  to  annex  another,  and  wo  should  say 
that  culture  is  light,  sweetness,  and  strengtli ;  all  light  has  as 
certainly  the  attribute  of  strengt  has  the  attribute  of  sweetness  ; 
light  has  a  scorching,  scathing  it  can  destroy  for  the  very  pur¬ 
pose  of  revivifying.  The  whole  of  Air.  Arnold’s  paper  seems  to 
be  oblivious  of  this ;  and  he,  as  a  critic  able  to  take  the  cube 
root  of  great  truths,  is  more  reprehensible  for  Ibrgetting  this, 
and  putting  his  lance  in  rest  against  reformers  and  such  rude 
raacadamizers  of  progress  than  they  were,  for  ignorantly  bow¬ 
ling  about  their  rude  words  against  all  culture  ;  we  wish  Mr. 
Arnold  would  consent  to  rise  more  out  of  the  region  of  the  mere 
reviewer  or  journalist  himself,  and  when  expounding  great 
principles  deal  less  with  personalities.  He  seems  to  have  always 
by  him  a  pair  of  kid-leather  boxing  gloves,  and  it  does  not 
serve  the  real  beauty,  truth,  and  greatness  of  the  views  of  which 
he  would  be  the  exponent ;  and  in  his  ardent  defence  of  culture 
he  stoops  to  the  faults  of  the  men  who  run-a-muck  in  their 
ignorance  and  folly  against  it.  The  temper  which  loves 
and  adores  culture  is,  in  our  day,  often  as  open  to  severe 
reprehension  for  its  affectation  and  one-sidedness  as  is  that 
temper  which  in  its  mere  straightforward  earnestness  seeks  to 
do  battle  against  it,  and  we  cannot  but  think  that  u|)on  so  im¬ 
portant  a  subject  Mr.  Arnold  might  have  addressed  to  bis  stu- 
<lents  from  bis  chair  at  Oxford  (for  from  no  less  a  place  than  the 
chair  of  Poetry  there  first  emanated  this  paper),  words  miudi 
more  calculated  by  their  comprehensiveness  to  help,  and  give 
significance  to  the  student’s  life,  and  to  heal  differences  between 
these  two  great  intellectual  partizanships.  But  we  have  assured  sym- 
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jxithy  with  Mr.  Arnold,  in  his  cfTorts  to  claim  for  culture  a  meed 
of  regard,  which  on  many  hands  it  does  not  receive — it  is  a  very 
significant  state  and  word,  it  usually  implies  the  possession  of 
faculties  which  cannot  be  the  inheritance  of  all  men,  it  takes 
generations  of  education,  and  mental  rest,  to  attain  to  it,  it  is  the 
province  and  possession  of  souls  calm  and  wise,  rather  than  impet¬ 
uous,  it  is  the  result  of  calm  discriminating  vision,  and  human  sym¬ 
pathies,  purified  to  become  spiritual;  as  Mr.  Arnold  wisely  says,  it 
IS  the  becoming  something,  rather  than  the  having  something,  it  is 
a  subjective  and  interior  state,  it  docs  not  imply  so  much  learning, 
or  book  knowledge,  as  the  edification,  and  information  of  the  na- 
t  ure  within  the  man ;  it  involves  discipline,  not  merely  of  the  body, 
but  rather  of  all  the  spiritual  powers;  it  is  the  harmony  of  pas¬ 
sion  with  will,  of  thought  with  emotion,  and  it  is  circular,  emi¬ 
nently  this,  inclusive,  drawing  nutrition  from  all  things  which 
surround  it,  “  approving  all  things  excellent;”  its  aim  is  perfec¬ 
tion,  its  feeling  that  nothing  is  in  vain,  all  things,  all  studies,  all 
orders  and  conditions  of  men  and  of  thought,  arc  related  to 
beauty,  to  use,  and  to  strength — as  Bishop  Wilson  said,  quoted  by 
our  writer  “  'fo  make  reason  and  the  will  of  God  prevail ;  ”  or,  a? 
in  the  motto  of  Montesquieu,  “  to  render  an  intelligent  being  yet 
more  intelligent,”  all  its  work  is  within;  all  tliis  admitted,  surely 
Mr.  Arnold  goes  greatly  out  of  his  way  when  in  eulogising  his 
beloved  culture  he  finds  it  necessary  to  attack  the  Nonconformist 
newspaper  and  its  BnriUtn  supporters;  in  flict,  throughout  the 
whole  paper  he  descends  from  liis  own  high  platform,  utters  a 
great  (leal  of  truth,  hut  expresses  it  in  such  terms  that  it  becomes 
very  fre(|uently  angular  and  one-sided;  perhaps  the  eminent 
characteristic  of  culture  is  its  power  to  appreciate,  and  do  justice 
to  all  men — it  may  be,  and  certainly  has  been,  that  this  spirit  has 
Ireiniently  prevented  it  from  sympathising  with  tlic  noble  cfl'orts 
of  thos<'  who  have  lurn  impelled  by  immense,  infinite,  and  over¬ 
powering  ft'elings  to  tlie  great  exceptional  tasks  and  duties  of  an 
ag(';  |K‘rhaps  the  man  of  highest  culture,  or  the  age  of  highest 
('uliuro,  will  never  achieve  in  the  greatest  fields;  it  may  be  impos- 
.sible  for  such  a  man  to  bo  a  great  age  reformer,  or  a  great  warrior, 
|)erhaps  the  most  illustrious  poets,  and  musicians,  could  hardly 
pass  Mr.  Arnold’s  muster-roll  of  characteristics;  and  the  age  which 
pr<^mincntly  n^gards  culture  in  its  roundness,  exactitude,  and  over 
lelineinent  of  faculty,  may  bo  unfitting  itself  for  those  stronger 
tasks  wrought  by  less  introspective,  and  merely  self-conscious,  ages 
and  times.  Sic^c  by  side  wdth  Mr.  Arnold's  little  essay  or  lecture, 
wo  rt'ceive  his  volume  of  Poems,  and  it  largely  illustrates  all 
those  features  to  which  we  have  referred,  those  acquainted  with 
his  previous  volumes  will  recognise  much  of  the  old  thoughtfid 
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pathos,  we  use  these  [terms  as]  expressly  indicating  the  character 
of  his  emotion,  it  filters  through  thought,  thus  in  his  very  beau¬ 
tiful  stanzas  from  the  Grande  Chartreuse.  ^ 

The  silent  courts,  where  night  and  day 
Into  their  stone-carved  basins  cold 
The  splashing  icy  fountains  play, 

The  humid  corridors  behold, 

Where  ghostlike  in  the  deepening  night 
Cowl’d  forms  brush  by  in  gleaming  white. 

The  chapel,  where  no  organ^s  peal 
Invests  the  stern  and  naked  prayer. 

With  penitential  cries  they  kneel 
And  wrestle  ;  rising  then,  with  bare 
And  white  uplifted  faces  stand, 

Passing  the  Host  from  hand  to  hand  ; 

Each  takes ;  and  then  his  visage  wau 
Is  buried  hi  his  cowl  once  more. 

The  cells — the  suffering  Son  of  Man 
Upon  the  wall !  the  knee-w  orn  floor ! 

And,  where  they  sleep,  that  wooden  bed. 

Which  shall  their  cofliu  be,  when  dead. 

i.  The  library,  where  tract  and  tome 
Not  to  feed  priestly  pride  are  there. 

To  hymn  the  conquering  march  of  Rome,  J  ’5  ’ 

Nor  yet  to  amuse,  as  ours  arc  ; 

They  paint  of  souls  the  inner  strife. 

Their  drops  of  blood,  their  death  in  life. 

Those  halls  too,  destined  to  contain 
Each  its  own  pilgrim  host  of  old, 

From  Englancl,  Germany,  or  Spain — 

All  are  before  me  !  1  behold 

The  House,  the  Brotherhood  austere  ! 

And  what  am  1,  that  1  am  here  ?  t  I 

For  rigorous  teachers  seized  my  youth. 

And  purged  its  faith,  and  trimm’d  its  fire, 

Shew’d  me  the  high  white  star  of  Truth, 

There  bade  me  gaze,  and  there  aspire  ; 

Even  now’  their  w  hispers  pierce  the  gloom  : 

JV^hut  dost  thou  in  this  livimj  tomb  f 

^  Wandering  between  two  worlds,  one  dead. 

The  other  powerless  to  be  born. 

With  nowhere  yet  to  rest  iny  head, 

■  Like  these,  on  earth  I  wait  forlorn. 

•  :  •  •  -Their  faith,  mv  tears,  the  world  derida  ; 

1  come  to  shed  them  at  their  side.  ^ 
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Ob,  bide  me  in  your  gloom  profound 
Ye  solemn  seats  of  boly  pain  ? 

Take  me,  cowVd  forms,  and  fence  me  round. 

Till  I  possess  my  soul  again  ! 

Till  free  my  thoughts  before  me  roll. 

Not  chafed  by  hourly  false  control. 

For  the  world  cries  y  our  faith  is  now 
But  a  dead  time’s  exploded  dream  , 

My  melancholy  sciolists  say, 

Is  a  pass’d  mode,  an  outworn  theme — 

As  if  the  world  had  ever  had 
A  faith,  or  sciolists  been  sad. 

Ah,  if  it  he  pass’d,  take  away, 

At  least,  the  restlessness — the  pain  ! 

Be  man  henceforth  no  more  a  prey 
'I'o  these  out-dated  stings  again  ! 

The  nobleness  of  grief  is  gone — 

Ah,  leave  us  not  the  fret  alone  ! 

In  his  volumes,  now  so  many  years  old,  we  believe  either  out  of  print 
or  withdrawn  from  the  press,  all  readers  notice  that  thoughtful  and 
musical  wail  over  the  strangely  transitive  days  in  which  we  live,  the 
same  IVeliugs  repeat  tliemselves  here;  we  scarcely  think  with  the 
sam(‘  power.  It  does  not  seem  that  this  volume  abounds  so  fully 
with  those  lender  turns  of  a  kind  of  epigrammatic  strength,  if  we  may 
use  the  term  epigram  as  expressive  of  emotion  concentrated  in  a 
(plaint  fitness  of  expression,  but  the  following  gives  an  illustration  of 
the  old  style. 

YOUTH ’and  calm. 

’ Tis  death  !  and  peace,  indeed,  is  here, 

And  ease  from  shame,  and  rest  from  fear. 

’riiere’s  nothing  can  dismarble  now 
’1  he  smoothness  of  that  limpid  brow. 

But  is  a  calm  like  this,  in  truth. 

The  crowning  end  of  life  and  youth, 

And  when  this  boon  rewards  the  dead, 

Arc  all  debts  paid,  has  all  been  said/ 

And  is  the  heart  of  youth  so  light, 

Its  step  so  firm,  its  eye  so  bright. 

Because  on  its  hot  brow  there  blows 
A  wind  of  promise  and  repose 
From  the  far  grave,  to  which  it  goes; 

Because  it  has  the  hope  to  come. 

One  day,  to  harbour  in  the  tomb  ? 

no,  the  bliss  youth  dreams  is  one 
For  daylight,  for  the  cheerful  sun. 

For  feeling  nerves  and  living  breath — 

^  outh  dreams  a  bliss  on  this  side  death ! 

It  dreams  a  rest,  if  not  more  deep, 

More  grateful  than  this  maible  sleep. 
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Empedocles  on  Etna, 

It  hears  a  voice  within  it  tell: 

Calnis  not  life's  crown^  though  calm  is  well. 

’Tis  all  perhaps  which  man  acquires, 

But  His  not  what  our  youth  desires. 

Mr.  Arnold,  in  tlie  kind  of  culture  he  admires  and  inculcates,  re¬ 
minds  us  very  much  of  the  poems  and  ballads  of  Schiller;  lhesettin<>; 
of  his  thought,  his,  we  must  not  say  intensely,  (ireek,  for  intensity  is 
unknown  to  the  calm  of  that  passionless  light  which  seems  to  be  his 
admiration;  his  admiration  seems  to  be  greatly,  ehielly  enlisted  for 
those  mental  states  which  exist  beyond  all  perturbations ;  he  is  an  in¬ 
tellectual  quietist.  Our  readers  will  remember  how,  in  his  volume  of 
poems  (1855),  he  expresses  his  admiration  of  Goethe;  but  the  quiet, 
the  passionless,  calm  of  the  old  man,  seems  to  be  his  great  attrac¬ 
tion  : 

When  Goethe’s  death  was  told,  we  said — 

ISunky  theUf  is  Europe's  sagest  head, 
rhysician  of  the  Iron  Age. 

Goethe  has  done  his  pilgrunayc. 

He  took  the  suffering  liuman  race, 

He  read  each  wound,  each  weakness  clear— 

And  struck  his  finger  on  the  place 
And  said — Thou  uilest  herCy  and  here. — 

He  look’d  on  Europe’s  dying  hour 
Of  fitful  dream  and  feverish  power ; 

His  eye  plung’d  down  the  weltering  strife, 

The  turmoil  of  expiring  life; 

He  said — The  end  is  everywhere : 

Art  still  has  truth,  take  refuge  there. 

And  he  was  happy,  if  to  know 
(’aiises  of  things,  and  far  below 
His  feet  to  see  tlie  lurid  flow 
Of  terror,  and  insane  distress. 

And  headlong  fate,  be  happiness. 

He  confesses  that  this  attracts  him  to  Obermami. 

“  He  w  ho  hath  watched,  not  shared  the  strife. 

Knows  how  the  day  hath  gone; 

He  only  lives  with  the  World’s  life. 

Who  hath  renounced  his  own.” 

“  Empedocles  on  Etna  is  a  fine  poem ;  it  lias  been  imblished  be¬ 
fore,  though  only  fragments  of  it  have  hitherto  been  seen  by  us,  and 
Its  owes  its  publication  in  this  volume  to  the  retjuest  of  itobert 
Browning  ;  it  is  one  of  the  remarkable  poems  of  our  time,  and  gives 
abundant  illustration  of  that  vexation  of  self-consciousness  which  is 
the  curse  of  our  time  to  feel,  we  would  almost  say,  the  happiness  of 
such  men  as  Mr.  Arnold  to  be  able  to  set  to  music,  since  that  implies 
a  mastery  of  the  mystery,  and  the  setting  the  discords  of  the  soul  to 
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a  fine  harmony  or  melody.  The  “  Song  of  Empedocles'  is  a  loui?  and 
almost  wonderful  monologue  or  soliloquy ;  for  Mr.  Arnold  reads  the 
history  of  the  old  Greek  as  in  some  sense  the  story  of  a  self-chained, 
self-tortured  Prometheus,  the  bondage  which  irked  him  was  within, 
the  powers  which  lashed  and  tortuad  were  within,  He  cast  himself 
“  into  the  crater  of  Etna  that  he  might  proclaim  himself  a  god,"  says 
the  old  legend — That  he  might  annihilate  self-cousciousness,  or  resolve 
the  mvstervof  its  tonnents,"says  Mr.  Arnold,  who  finds  in  the  ancient 
madman  a  slave  of  thought,  and  wonders  whether  the  same  tyrannic 
spell  will  be  upon  him  hereafter  as  h»‘re,  crushed  and  despondent  by 
the  wordy  sopnisms  of  men,  through  which  man's  consciousness  is 
extinguished,  and  he,  disarrayed  of  his  divinity,  flying  from  such  a 
possibility  for  himstdf,  shrinking  from  the  night  which  would  wrap 
him  round,  if  the  j^ouI  lost  her  siMise  of  solemn  joy,  and  awe,  and  hope, 
he  implon*s  the  fiery  crater  to  receive  him.  His  hymn  is  a  tine  piece 
of  reasoning  with  life,  far  too  long  to  even  attempt  to  quote,  and 
there  is  very  muchof  that  vein  of  philosophic  soliloquy  so  well  known 
in  many  of  the  pieces  of  Hubert  Browning  himself,  such  as  the  Saul, 
Benezza,  or  Abtrogler,  it  consists  of  those 

Obstinate  questionings 
Of  sense  and  outward  things, 

Failing  from  us,  vanishings  ; 

Hlank  misgivings  of  a  Creature 
Moving  about  in  worlds  not  realised, 

High  instincts  before  which  our  mortal  nature 
Both  tremble  like  guilty  things  surprised.” 


Such  are  words  like  these,  speaking  in  coiidemuatioii  of  the  sophists 
and  simulaters  of  wisdom, 


These  hundred  doctors  try 
To  preach  thee  to  their  bchool. 

We  have  the  truth!  they  cry. 

And  yet  their  oraide, 

Trumpet  it  as  they  will,  is  but  the  same  as  thiue. 

Once  read  thy  own  breast  right. 

And  thou  hast  done  with  fears! 

Mail  gets  no  other  light, 

Search  he  a  thousand  years. 

Sink  in  thyself!  there  ask  what  ails  thee,  at  that  shrine! 

\N  hat  makes  thee  struggle  and  rave  ? 

Why  are  men  ill  at  ease? — 

Tis  that  the  lot  they  have 
Fails  their  own  will  to  please ; 

Fur  mta  would  make  no  murmuring,  were  his  will  obey’d. 
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Aud  why  is  it,  that  still 
k  Man 'With  his  lot  thus  tights  T— 

J  I'is  that  he  makes  this  tnVi 

The  measure  ol'  his  rights, 

,  .  ,  And  believes  Nature  outraged  il*  his  will’s  gainsaid. 

»  .  V  '  ' 

Couldst  thou,  Pausauias,  learn 

•  :  How  deep  a  fault  is  this  ! 

*  ■  Couldst  thou  but  once  discern 

Thou  hast  no  ri^kt  to  bliss, 

No  title  from  the  Gods  to  welfare  aud  repose; 

Then  thou  wouldst  look  less  mazed 
Whene’er  from  bliss  debarr’d, 

Nor  think  the  Gods  were  crazed 
When  thy  own  lot  went  hard. 

.But  we  are  all  the  same — the  tools  of  our  own  woi's! 

•  ••••• 

We  mortals  are  no  kings 
'  For  each  of  whom  to  sway 

A  uew<made  world  up-springs 
^^eant  merely  for  his  play ; 

No,  we  are  strangers  here ;  the  w’orld  is  from  of  old. 

In  rain  our  pent  wills  fVet, 

And  would  the  world  subdue. 

Limits  we  did  not  set 
Condition  all  we  do  ; 

Bom  into  life  we  are,  and  life  must  be  our  mould. 

•  ••••• 

Riches  wc  wish  to  get, 

Yet  remain  spendthrifts  still ; 

We  would  have  health,  and  yet 
Still  use  our  bodies  ill ; 

Batllers  of  our  own  prayers,  from  youth  to  life’s  last  scones. 

Wc  would  have  inward  peace, 

Yet  will  not  look  within ; 

We  would  have  misery  cease. 

Yet. will  not  cense  from  sin; 

We  want  all  pleasant  ends,  but  will  u.se  no  harsh  means. 

But  the  whole  h)inn  must  be  read  to  reach  the  souse  it  expresse.s  ol 
the  profound  utterances  of  uncertainty.  Or  take  tlie  same  spirit  in 
the  soliloquy  immediately  l)eforc  tlu»  tormented  spirit  takes  llic  plioe^i* 
into  the  crattT: 

Rut  mind — but  thought — 

If  these  have  been  the  master  part  of  na-- 
Where  will  they  find  their  parent  element? 

What  will  receive  Mewi,  who  will  call  them  liomc 
SKriKMBr.R. - VOli.  XIII.'  •’ 
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Hut  Wf.  bhall  still  ho  in  tluMii,  .'ind  they  i«i 
Ami  \»e  hlmll  he  the  strangers  of  the  woihi, 

Ami  they  will  he  our  lords,  as  they  are  now; 

And  keep  us  prisoners  of  our  consciousness, 

And  never  let  us  clasp  and  feel  the  All 

Hut  through  their  forms,  and  modes,  and  stilling  veils. 

And  we  shall  be  unsatisfied  as  now', 

And  we  shall  feel  the  agony  of  thirst, 

'fhe  ineliablc  longing  for  the  life  of  life 
Hadled  for  ever ;  arid  still  thought  and  mind 
Will  hurry  us  with  them  on  their  Immeless  march, 
Over  the  unaUied  unopening  earth. 

Over  the  unrecognising  sea;  while  air 
Will  blow'  us  fiercely  back  to  sea  and  earth. 

And  lire  repel  us  Irom  its  living  waves. 

And  then  we  shall  unwillingly  return 
Hack  to  this  meadow  of  calamity, 

This  uncongenial  place,  this  liuman  life ; 

Ami  in  our  individual  human  state 
(io  through  tln^  sad  probation  all  again. 

To  see  if  we  will  poise  our  life  at  last, 

'fo  see  if  we  will  now  at  last  lie  true 
'fo  our  own  only  true,  deep-buried  selves, 

Heing  one  with  w  hich  w  e  are  one  with  the  whole  world  ; 
Or  whether  we  will  once  more  fall  away 
Into  some  bondage  of  the  flesh  or  mind. 

Some  slough  of  sense,  or  some  fantastic  maze 
Forg’d  hy  the  imperious  lonely  thinking-power. 


Wc  suppose  there  cuii  be  no  question  that  this  is  all  very 
nobly  expressed,  true  poetry,  but  as  representing  very  much 
the  measure  ot  that  which  Mr.  Arnold  gives  us,  it  may  be 
called  vicious  from  the  simple  life  of  more  culture  it  represents. 
Mr,  Arnold,  a.s  the  poet  of  culture,  reminds  ns  that  it  is  not  in 
mere  culture  that  the  soul  can  receive  its  sublimest  satisfactions ; 
there  is  a  lile  of  earnestness  as  well  as  a  life  of  luxurious  mental 
ease,  and  sceptical  questioning  of  things,  and  intense  seeking,  to 
fit  the  spirit  into  the  groove  of  nature.  It  is  very  true  that 
culture  builds  up  the  inward  being  to  symmetry,  repose,  and 
harmony.  The  man  of  culture  laughs  at  the  Methodist  who 
says,  in  his  rough  way,  that  by  all  means  he  must  save  his  own 
soul,  and  know’s  no  oilier  ambition  than  to  overcome  the  snares 
which  would  imperil  hia  soul's  safety,  the  Methodist  who  lives 
io  this  end  has,  no  doubt,  adopted  a  shallow  creed,  although  the 
best  conception  of  his  relation  to  the  universe  he  is  capable  of ; 
but  wherein  does  he  much  aider,  excepting  lor  the  better,  from 
the  cultured  dilettante,  who  substitutes  for  the  word  “soul''  the 
word  “  mind,"  and  for  the  attractions  of  a  faith  which  is  power 
to  liiiU;  the  speculations  of  an  inquisitive  eye  beset  everywhere 
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by  the  spectacle  of  monstrous  detoriiiities  and  discrepancies,  by 
whicli 

'I’lie  ill-deeds  of  other  men  make  often  our  life  dark. 

The  calm,  if  calm  it  can  be  called,  which  sheds  any  measun*. 
of  stillness  through  Mr.  Arnold^s  verso,  is  such  as  comes  IVoni 
the  consolations  of  necessity  ;  his  poetry  is  the  poetry  of  inres- 
sity,  as  we  have  seen  freipiontly,  most  beantirni,  rhythniie.  an  I 
stroiin; ;  it  is  as  if  the  ()I<1  proverb,  “What's  done  eanT  In* 
“  helped,"  or,  “Whatever  is  is  right,"  should  he  set  to  music,  and 
made  to  meander  melodiously  through  the  melodies  of  some 
magnificent  Mozart-like  mass  or  rerjiiiein.  W(^  cannot  say  that, 
there  are  many  traits  of  a  fine,  spiritual  faitli  tinging  the  swed- 
iiess  of  Air.  Arnold's  verse ;  nor  ean  it  he  so,  in  fact  culture  ol’ 
itself  has  never  been  friendly  to  faith  ;  when  it  is  not  cynicai 
ami  satiric,  it  is  simply  good-hninonred,  good-teinpered,  ami 
iiulilferent,  and  many  of  those  sjieakers  and  a(!tors  who,  as  lighi 
ing  with  very  foolish  weapons  against  what  they  denominnif 
cintnro,  receive  Mr.  Arnold’s  contempt,  condemnation,  and 
scorn,  do  yet  more  truly  rise  to  the  apprelnuision  ol‘  a  nohl.* 
life,  because  the  ideal  of  faith  shines  before  them  and  liglii.i 
them  on  ;  Mr.  Arnold  would  very  likely  say  a  faith  formed  i!i 
ignorance,  and,  ])erliaps,  not  of  a  very  high  character  even  wlien 
attained  ;  w^e  are  not  so  certain  of  either,  but  we  know  that  failij, 
however  received,  and  whatever  its  limitations,  when  real,  is  the 
mightiest  motive  power  in  man,  a  force  in  his  nature,  and  it  is 
a  poor  contempt  which  expresses  itself  in  the  following: — 


PIS-ALLKU. 

“Man  is  blind  because  of  sin  ; 

“  Revelation  makes  him  sure. 

“  Without  that,  who  looks  within, 

“  Looks  in  vain,  for  all's  obscure.” 

Nay,  look  closer  into  man  ! 

Tell  me,  can  you  find  indeed 
Nothinuf  sure,  no  moral  plan 
Clear  prescribed,  without  your  creed  I 

“  No,  I  iiotliin^  can  perceive  ; 

“  Without  that,  all’s  dark  for  men. 

“  That,  or  nothing.  1  believe.” — 

For  God’s  sake,  believe  it  then  ! 

As  on  llic  whole  it  is  a  poor  grief  which  rings  its  epicediiim  In 
the  following  couplets  : — 

The  epoch  ends,  the  novld  is  slill. 

The  a'jce  lias  talk’d  and  v^orkM  its  fill  — 
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The  famous  orators  have  done,  ^ 

The  famous  poets  sung  and  gone,  * 

The  famous  men  of  war  have  fought, 

'fhe  famous  speculators  thought, 

The  famous  players,  sculptors,  wrought,  ^ 

The  famous  painters  fill'd  their  wall. 

The  famous  critics  judged  it  all.  i 
The  combatants  are  parted  now, 

Uphung  the  spear,  unbent  the  bow, 

The  puissant  crown’d,  the  weak  laid  low  !j 
And  in  the  after-silence  sweet. 

Now  strife  is  hush’d,  our  ears  doth  meet. 

Ascending  pure,  the  bell-like  fame 
Of  this  or  that  down-trodden  name. 

Delicate  spirits,  push’d  away 
In  the  hot  press  of  the  noon-day. 

And  o’er  the  plain,  where  the  dead  age 
Did  its  now  silent  warfare  wage — 

O’er  that  wide  plain,  now  wrapt  in  gloom, 

Where  many  a  splendour  finds  its  tomb, 

Many  spent  fames  and  fallen  mights — 

The  one  or  two  immortal  lights 
Rise  slowly  up  into  the  sky 
To  shine  there  everlastingly. 

Like  stars  over  the  bounding  hill. 

The  epoch  ends,  the  world  is  still. 

We  will  only  take  one  other  extract  to  show  the  spirit  in 
which  the  poet  of  culture  works  and  feels;  it  is  called 

A  WISH. 

1  ask  not  that  my  bed  of  death 
From  bands  of  greedy  heirs  be  free  ; 

For  these  besiege  the  latest  breath 
Of  fortune’s  favour’d  sons,  not  me. 

I  ask  not  each  kind  soul  to  keep 
'I'earless,  when  of  my  death  he  hears  ; 

Let  those  who  will,  if  any,  weep  ! 

There  are  worse  plagues  on  earth  than  tears. 

I  ask  but  that  my  death  may  find 
The  freedom  to  my  life  denied  : 

Ask  hut  the  folly  of  mankind, 

'Ihen,  then  at  last  to  quit  my  side. 

Spare  me  the  whispering,  crowded  room, 

I  he  trieiids  who  come,  and  gape,  and  go : 

The  ccremonioiis  air  of  gloom — 

All  that  makes  death  a  hideous  show  !  , 

The  future  and  its  viewless  things — 

*  hat  nndiseover’d  mystery 

NN  hieh  one  who  leels  death’s  winnowing  wings 

Must  needs  read  clearer,  sure,  than  be ! 
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Bring  none  of  these  !  but  let  me  l)e, 

\Vhile  all  aruuml  iu  silence  lies, 

Moved  to  the  window  near,  and  see 
Once  more  before  my  dying  eyes 

Bathed  in  the  sacred  dews  of  morn 
'Hie  wide  aerial  landscape  spread — 

•  The  world  which  was  ere  I  was  horn,  '  ' 

The  world  which  lasts  when  I  am  dead. 

Which  never  was  the  friend  of  one 
Nor  promised  love  it  could  not  give,  ' 

But  lit  for  all  its  generous  sun, 

And  lived  itself,  and  made  us  live. 

There  let  me  gaze,  till  I  become 
In  soul  with  what  1  gaze  on  wed! 

'lo  feel  the  universe  my  home  ; 

To  have  before  my  mind — instead 

Of  the  sick-room,  the  mortal  strife, 

The  turmoil  for  a  little  breath — 

The  pure  eternal  course  of  life, 

Not  human  combatings  with  death.  ** 

Thus  feeling,  gazing,  let  me  grow’ 

Compos’d,  refresh’d,  ennobl’d,  clear ; 

Then  willing  let  my  spirit  go 
To  work  or  wait  elsewhere  or  here  ! 

We  have  thus  put  the  poet,  who  when  he  is  real,  is  all  the 
true  man,  by  the  side  of  the  teacher.  Mr.  Arnold’s  verses  ex¬ 
pound  his  discourse  at  Oxford,  his  verses  shape  out  his  faith  ; 
nor  is  it  wonderful  that  he  should  he  irritated ;  though  that 
word  is  out  of  place,  we  doubt  whether  Mr.  Arnold  ever  could 
be  irritated,  we  really  wish  he  could  feel  a  little  anger,  passion, 
wrath,  and  such  coarse  human  things  now  and  again.  Yet  as 
far  as  irritation  could  he  the  property  of  such  sublimated  mate¬ 
rial,  so  far  we  have  seen  the  fact  and  its  cause,  llis  paper, 
while  many  of  its  sayings  compel  some  sympathy,  something 
like  admiration,  certainly  by  some  of  the  sudden  turns  of 
humour  or  cheerfulness,  as  when  he  tells  us  that  ‘‘  fathers 
who  have  succeeded  in  getting  a  great  number  of  children, 
are  the  ideal  England  of  to-day,  are  regarded  as  having  done 
something  beautiful,  elevating,  and  meritorions,  and  have 
only  to  present  themselves  before  the  great  Judge  with  their 
twelve  children  to  be  received  among  the  sheep  as  a  matter 
of  right.”  This  certainly  puts  ‘Miere  am  I,  and  the  children 
“  Thou  hast  given  me,”  in  a  very  queer  juxtaposition  of  ideas. 
Faith  in  machinery,  faith  in  the  virtue  of  getting  rich,  and 
other  such  like  items,  are  certainly  worthy  of  all  the  utmost 
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mo[\<i\}ro  of  Mr.  Arnolira  denunciation,  althoup:li  in  denouncing 
Nv<*  nmsi  remind  him  that  ho  certainly  hrin|:;s  something  more 
than  light  and  swooinoss  to  hear  upon  the  topics  and  subjects 
of  his  scorn.  This  sai<l,  then,  with  all  our  admiration  of  and 
homage  to  cnlture,  it  seems  to  us  that  wo  shall  come  to  a 
poi>r  pass  when  religion,  as  Mr.  Arnold  seems  to  deliiie  it, 
tnrii.'^  out  to  ho  little  more,  if  anything  more,  than  “  mere  curio¬ 
sity  r  and  a  had  thing  for  culture  itself  if,  as  Mr.  Arnold  says, 
it  ends  in  proclaiming  that  **  if  has  no  rahlii  or  master.  Such 
a!i  end  would  bo  pretty  much  the  expression  of  the  faith  that 
man  lias  no  instinct  to  guide  him,  and  no  teachers  to  help  him 
in  his  course. 


111. 

ESSAA^S  OX  SYMBOLISM.* 

^FlIE  history  of  symbolism  is  the  bistory  of  the  human  mind, 
■  and  a  more  interesting,  profound,  and  widely  branching  sub¬ 
ject,  it  is  not  possible  to  liiul.  The  story  includes  almost  all 
races,  perhaps  we  need  make  no  qualilication,  and  might  say  all ; 
it  concerns  .itself  with  objects,  usages,  rites,  and  custom.‘<,  of  the 
most  opposite  character ;  it  touches  every  highest  and  lowest 
dcpartiiKMit  of  nature  ;  it  is  tlic  history  of  architecture,  and  all 
tho.se  fOorts  by  \sdiicli  man  lias  sought,  either  in  pyramid, 
inonolytli,  cathedral,  or  conventicle,  tfmernacle,  or  temple — wo 
mlglit  ev(?ii  include  palace,  or  mausoleum — to  embody  Ins  ideas. 
It  is  the  story  of  type.«,aiid  those  fundamental  legends  wliicli  are 
.supjioscd  to  liaimt  and  to  underlie,  with' a  marvellous  and  inex¬ 
plicable  significance  all  things,  rivers,  or  trees,  or  living  crea¬ 
tures.  The  size  of  the  books  before  us,  therefore,  is  no  gauge  of 
the.  inlorest  of  the  subject,  wc  may  add,  neither  of  their  own 
value  ;  they  are  very  small,  but  they  arc  very  interesting,  wTitten 
by  men  evidently  quite  familiar  with  the  topic,  and  able  to  treat 
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It  in  all  its  departments.  Mr.  Barlow  is  well  known  as  the 
enthusiastic  Dantephilist  ;  his  entluisiastic  devotion  to  the  chief 
poet  of  symbolism  must  have  brought  him  largely  into  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  whole  range  of  the  literature  of  the  I’ruitful  subject. 
Mr.  Thomson’s,  if  not  taking  quite  the  same  range,  confining 
itself  more  to  purely  ccelesiastical  and  Christian  symbolism,  is 
perhaps  even  a  yet  more  able  book, —  perhaps  we  ought  rather 
to  say,  that  it  derives  value  from  its  intensity,  and  narrowing  its 
intention,  keeps  the  mind  of  the  reader  fixed  more  earnestly  upon 
a  given  point.  It  is,  undoubtedly,  the  most  admirable  little 
hand-book  with  which  we  are  acquainted  on  the  subject — we 
only  regret  that  it  is  so  small — thoroughly  accomplished,  reveal¬ 
ing  the  extensive  reading  and  competent  knowledge  of  the 
author,  we  regret  that  he  did  not  aim  at  more,  upon  a  subject 
concerning  which  our  bookshelves  would  bear  the  addition  of 
Foine  well-informed,  and  eloquent,  and  especially  Protestant, 
Durandus,  such  as  we  take  Mr.  Thomson  to  be.  AVhile  men 
like  Mr.  Perry,  and  Dr.  Littledalc,  are  writing  upon  symbolism 
from  its  ritualistic  aspects,  in  such  a  manner  as  really  to  provoke 
the  wonder  whether  any  such  virtue  as  common-sense  is  left  at 
all,  as  the  endowment  of  the  party  to  which  they  belong  :  the 
efficacy,  for  instance,  of  Christ  s  sacrifice,  being  made  to  depend 
upon  the  fact  of  the  priest  standing  by  the  north  side  of  the  altar! 
AVe  arc  very  glad  to  find  an  able  and  eloquent  Nonconformist  re¬ 
moving  the  question  altogether  out  of  tlie  mere  ritualistic  dis¬ 
cussion,  and  giving  to  it  that  attention  which,  by  every  considera¬ 
tion  of  its  wondcrfiil  associations  and  claims,  it  surely  deserves. 
How  it  comes  to  be  that  man  exercises  himself  in  these  strange 
excursions  of  spirit,  it  docs  not  seem  possible  very  distinctly  to 
fix,  and  certainly  upon  a  very  low  and  unspiritual  conception  of 
man,  it  is  utterly  impossible.  Man  creates  symbols  just  as  he 
writes  poems;  the  same  cause  produces  either  cflTect;  indeed 
every  great  poem  is  only  an  individual  symbolism.  But,  in  that 
which  we  especially  call  so,  there  seems  throughout  the  history 
to  be  so  mucli  of  order  and  unity,  so  that  the  like  ideas  pervade 
whole  continents,  and  spreads  from  nation  to  nation  ;  nor  does  it 
peem  sufficient  to  date  such  ideas  to  certain  primal  instincts  in 
the  human  mind,  instinct  combines  with  some  tradition  running 
through  many  variations,  and  a  long  course  of  generations.  In 
Mr.  Barlow’s  little  book  occurs  an  illustration  of  this  in  the  Art 
History  of  the  Tree  of  Life  which,  from  the  cru,r-nrtsafa  of  the 
Egyptians,  and  long  before,  down  through  all  the  obvious  Chris¬ 
tian  adaptations  of  the  ]\liddlc  Ages,  spread  with  a  marvellous 
fiignilicancy  from  mind  to  mind.  T  rees  have  been  among  the 
most  favourite  objects  of  symbolism.  If  the  tree  of  life  is  Ybuiii 
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ai  the  clopo  of  the  loiux  vista  ot  Hebrew  theology,  very  strikin^j 
also  is  the  Ygpirasill  of  Scandinavian  nivlhology.  The  mundane 
tree,  ol*  all  trees,  said  in  the  Eddas  to  the  greatest  and  the  best, 
wiili  three  roots  it  strikes  down  to  the  mythic  rv'gions  ot*  the 
aesir,  v  r  the  trt^t  giants,  while  its  branches  strike  up  and  pene¬ 
trate  to  the  nebulous  uifelheiiu,  its  majestic  stem  overtop  the 
heavens,  its  braiichi's  till  the  whole  wide  world.  It  is  sprinkled 
with  the  purest  water,  whence  the  dew  whieh  tails  in  the  dales, 
and  its  lil'e  givinii  onergv’  is  ditl'useil  throughout  all  nature.  At 
its  toot  is  the  under  fountain  where  sit  the  thixv  Norns,  or  the 
fates,  time  |ust,  lime  present,  and  time  to  come,  they  give 
characters  to  men,  .and  tix  their  destiiu's,  and  sv^  on.  *•  1  like 
“  that  n'prest'Hlaiion,”  says  'I  homas  Carlyle,  “  of  the  tree  Igdrasil, 
•*  all  life  is  furimNl  a<  a  tnv.  lirdrasil,  the  ,ash-trix'  of  existence, 
“  what  was  done,  what  is  doing,  what  w  ill  Ih'  done.  I  find  no 
**  .similitude  sv>  true  this  i*f  a  tn'e,  Ivautiful,  altoiretl\er  Iv.auti- 

V 

•*  ful  ami  irreat.”  Which  lanizuaize  of  Mr.  Carlvle.  howover, 
.diows  how  luueh  inoiv  than  a  ineix'  similitude  the  Igdnisil  was  ; 
and  Mr.  Harlow  illu^traies  its  wonderful  variety  of  corr»'S|K>nd- 
enees,  in  the  ^aelvd  luk  of  the  Hniids,  ami  the  saeivd  laouot 
the  Chines<\  tlie  grvoes  and  Siicnnl  tnx's  of  India,  fhapn,  and 
IVrsia.  In  fact,  the  tree  seems  to  K'  one  of  the  most  primal 
types,  and  at  the  s,ime  time,  therefore,  one  of  the  most  univor^h 
and  to  be  related  to  a  long  out-branching  of  thevdogical  ideas 
fhe  psalmist  says,  “  The  Lord  discovcreilst  the  foivst,’*  and  it  is 
not  t<.)o  much  to  say  that  as  the  groves  vveix'  God’s  first  temples, 
so  tlie  chief  tree  ot  the  grove  seems  to  have  fostered  and  given 
sustenance  to  tliose  incHlitative  ideas,  wliich  wrought  themselves 
out  into  assertions  ot  ndigious  worship,  including,  first  the  great 
principle  of  life,  till  leaf  and  branch,  stem  and  root,  bt'came  signi* 
ticant,  refemHi  to  that  ivhich  rose  up  heavenward,  and  in  spires  all 
.idamo  with  the  glow  of  heaven,  pinnacles  and  pointed  arches, 
living  hiittress<^s,  and  windows,  like  alcoves,  iK^uring  a  ILkhI 
*‘t  light  over  aisle,  transept,  and  nave,  combiiieii  the  principles 
ot  cri'atoil  art  with  the  intlucnces  of  meditative  nature,  tnus 
tluougliout  the  long  stri'am  of  human  history  the  impersonal  and 
wandering  instinct  Ix'came  resolved  into  a  poetic  symbolism,  and 
this  again  into  a  descriptive  theology.  Before  man  W’as  able  to 
talk  ol  Nature  and  Being,  their  powers  wore  at  vvork  within  him, 
in.an  onlv  satisfies  himself  as  liis  meiiitations  bec’omc  objective 
and  syinDolical,  and  he  can  only  derive  hia  symbols  fix>ni  the 
'Norld  in  which  he  lives  and  moves,  as  a  river,  in  its  ohcnonicnal 
and  ti'ansitive  course,  reihvts  ujx)n  its  bosom  objects  more  dura¬ 
ble  than  itsolt,  the  tacos  of  men,  or  overhanging  rocks,  or  stars, 
so  all  symbolism  has  been  a  stream  of  thought,  a  phenomenal 
embodiment  of  permanent  and  durable  ideas.  As  man  ascend?  to 
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tin?  hi^rher  aiul  inort'  iniuM.^le  nN^lijiatiou  of,  unJ  ac\|iu'uU;iiuv 
wuli  ?|urluiAl  AOU<,  he  Kxse:?  iho  luves^^iiv  fvu  aUo^vvty, 

Ajhl  nArr.uive  mrih  :  ihe  am}  eKio^ii  forint  of  thouijKl 

hate  It  aot,  au^i  the  Uter  aud  hlijhor  eAorv'L^'s  of  part' 
jjeace  d^vii^e  with  it,  but  pictorial  ix\<eniblances  are  the  luviWay 
ol'childrvu.  ami  thus  while  ii\  the  aK<ur\iiiie<,  and  sham* 

tnisius,  ami  feii.'hisms,  of  the  i'hiiu'M'  and  all  heathen  mws,  the 
su^vrstilions  of  the  human  mind  aiv  ilhu^trattHl,  tiu'ix'  is  H\uve  a 
storv  or  an  obst'rvanee  whieh  a  thoughtful  mind  wvuihl  tieat  with 
tneuHvntempt :  theiv  is  much  to  awaken  pit  \ ,  but  little  that  cieates 
surprise',  iit  all  therv'  is  the  history  and  v'pcraiion  of  the  human 
mind  and  its  action  anvl  ellorl  tv'  i^ive  a  material  shape  tv'  inxi'i- 
ble  ^vwers  ami  ihinixs.  it  i<,  tlie  human  miml  uhich  dvvs  all. 
which  works  itself  out  into  torin  ai\d  cv'K'ur,  which  avails  itself 
of  all  its  knv»wK^l^e  att  I  itt^lincts  tv'  civate  |K'cm<,  make  pictures 
and  mtr  iHiilicv's,  so  all  M  inbv'lism  is  the  re.^'idt  i'f  the  activ'u  ot’ 
mind;  but  when  mind  biVv'mes  inlluenv'v  vl  by  what  man  belicNv'stv> 
Iv  ix'vclation.  of  course  the  svmbv»lism  takv's  a  moix'  ilistinct,  vlcti- 
uiie,  ami  to  the  measure  and  vpiality  v'f  its  v'v'uception  v'f  what 
ihe  revelation  has  oiveu,  a  more  mvstiv'al  torm,  hence  tite  oi'jutd- 
esi  syiulndisin  is  that  which  either  riuistian  trutlt,  or  i'hrislian 
supi'rstitions,  building  upvui  attii  iHuvcriini::  C'hristian  truth,  has 
wixnight,  indeed ;  the  human  mind,  in  vlealino  with  t'hristian 
truth,  has  wixm^ht  out  its  symbolism  in  very  dilVcieitt  ways. 
Mr.  Ihoiusou  very  justly  sitys  : — 


Men  can  no  more  disjH'iist'  with  syinlnd  in  ivlijrion  than  they  cun  in 
daily  iil'e  ;  and  the  MXt  of  Christians  which  pix'fcsscs  llio  strv»ngx‘st  dis¬ 
like  to  external  tokens  of  n‘lii;iousness,  the  Socii  ty  of  I'ricndvS,  has 
adopttHl  the  ipuuutest,  drollest  svinholism  tv'  he  found  within  Ih*'  limits 
of  Cluistendoiu.  There  is  no  more  thorou^h-^oin^  symbolist  and 
ritualist  than  your  Quaker;  as  may  ht' seen  fmm  liis  dn.ss,  his  hm- 
guago,  his  denreauonr  and  his  worship. 


true  if  mail  worships  In  however  plain  a  way,  he  is  eom- 
pe‘llcd  to  the  nst'  of  symbol,  kneeling  is  a  very  simple,  eommon, 
and  we  should  suppH'^st'  most  general  and  indis|H'nsable  Ibrm  of 
worship:  but  if  a  man  shouhl  decline  all  piiblle  service,  and  yet 
give  himself  to  prayer  at  home,  either  |K'i'Sv>nallv,  ov  with  his 
lamlly,  and  kiunds,  there  is  his  svmhol,  or  if,  as  wiili  tlu'  ( >nuker. 
HI  his  family  servieo  ho  simply  sits  still,  engageil  in  what  is  called 
a  silent  waiting,  there  is  his  svmhol  ;  in  fact,  man  eanm»t  dispense 
with  the  symbol ;  there  is  not  a  Nonconformist  elm|H‘l  ol  ihe 
siraiicst  or  llie  strictest  sect,  hut  it  uses  the  svinbid,  the  sUiuiing 
ol  the  congregation  losing,  the  clv»sing  of  tlie  eyes  in  prayer,  the 
gown  or  robe  of  the  minister;  or,  it  this  is  rtx'v»iled  tiv'in  with 
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horror,  the  pulpit,  the  organ,  these  arc  ail  symbol?,  or  if,  with  the 
Plvmouth  Brother,  all  these  arc  dispensed  with,  and  disesteemed, 
the  very  renunciation  of  them  is  symbolical,  the  gathering  to¬ 
gether,  the  singing,  nay,  the  very  words  themselves,  for  man  is  the 
creature  of  svnibnl,  his  very  body  is  a  symbol,  the  real  life  is  be¬ 
hind  all  its  functions,  there  is  not  a  word  used  but  it  is  a  symbol, 
behind  which  a  mind  is  speaking,  and  striving  to  manifest  itself; 
the  nuinher  of  tliose  who  have  sought  to  dispense  with  all  these, 
and  to  be  independent  of  them,  has  been  very  inconsiderable,  and 
all  sects,  however  simple  in  their  origin  and  their  service,  seem 
nt  last  to  have  reached  the  sense  of  the  necessity;  Nonconformists 
in  the  pres^mt  day  hav('  in  a  wonderful  manner  returned  to  many 
of  these  old  ways,  and  evim  the  plainest  of  them,  not  to  speak  of 
those  who  have  appnxiched  more  elahorate  usages,  avail  themselves 
of  the  return,  and  the  huge  and  magnificent  marble  baptistry  of 
Mr.  Spurgeon  illustrates  it  in  that  sense,  as  inncb  as  a  robe, 
stained  glass,  or  costly  organ;  tlie  symbol  is  that  wliieli  expresses, 
to  tlie  sense  of  the  worshipper,  something  true  and  real,  however 
it  may  phenomenal  and  lleeting.  But  it  is  in  proportion  to  the 
details  of  the  faith  or  the  service  that  symbolism  lias  an  opportu¬ 
nity  for  disporting  and  dis]»laying  itself  to  rear  a  house  for  God 
where  1 1  is  servants  may  serve  Him,  to  desire  that  that  house  should 
be  so  bannoiiious  with  the  highest,  and  most  elevated  taste,  as  to 
]woduce  corresponding  impressions  on  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the 
worshippers,  and  that  the  service  should  be  such  as  not  only  hy  its 
decency  not  to  irritate,  hut  by  its  elevation  to  sootlie  and  give  wings 
to  the  spirit — this  surely  seems  a  very  simple  and  natural  concep¬ 
tion  of  symbolism,  for  ourselves  we  should  not  seek  more  than 
this,  l>ut  we  slnmld  deslro  this,  hut  if  on  the  contrary  wc  could 
lu’Ileve  that  tin*  spirit  <>t  (rod,  and  the  presence  of  (’hrist,  were 
not  merely  the  pledged  portions  of  all  the  children  of  faith  and 
prayrr,  hut  that  the  spirit  was  conditioned  by  certain  saeva- 
menii;,  that  it  could  lx*  given,  or  withheld  by  certain  functionaries, 
it  we  could  believe  C'hrist’s  daily  and  momently  presence  in  His 
riuirch,  to  be  Eucharistical  and  sacrificial,  that  His  flesh  was 
in  rverv  piece  ot  broad  in  the  Communion,  and  His  blood  in  every 
drop  of  wine,  if  wc  could  believe  this,  with  what  infinite  awfiil- 
nes.-5  tin'  sorvic*''  wruild  he  surrounded,  and  the  jdaee,  the  temple, 
Ix'  lilltMl;  honci‘  the  symbolism  of  the  Clnireh  of  Jrome  is  no  mere 
eoiu-* to  decorum,  or  decency,  no  mere  harmony  witli  good 
and  right  Ict  luig,  i(  hcavi'S  with  the  pulse  of  the  Itcdcemer’s 
pir-  ion.  .iini  throbs  with  the  file  ut  God  ;  this  is  the  laith  of  fi'onic, 
ilii>  give-  etlect  to  overvtlilng  it  does,  the  use  of  the  sign  ot  the 
cross,  ami  the  niouogr.iin,  the  nimbus  or  crown  of  sanctity,  the 
nurcolc  glorifying  ilic  saintly  persons  of  the  long  procctsion* 
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of  Roman  mythology,  and  even  the  live  canonical  colours;  em¬ 
blematic,  and  typical,  in  all  the  services — as  Avhite  the  colour  of 
an‘^els  and  saints  and  investments  indicating  joyous  festivals  ; 
the  roll,  as  the  colour  of  tire,  cinhleniatical  of  ancient  love,  the 
colour  of  blood,  siilTering  and  martyrdom,  and  in  the  service  the 
colour  of  the  Pentecost;  the  violet  the  colour  of  sorrow,  humility 
and  enduring  love,  the  ct)lour  of  confessors,  and  the  colour  in 
Church  Service  of  Lent;  green  the  symbol  of  cheerfulness  and 
hope,  a  neutral  colour,  but  still  tlie  livery  of  earth,  and  the  sym¬ 
bol  of  all  those  services  to  which  other  colours  arc  not  assigned, 
save  black,  the  funereal,  the  colour  associated  with  the  grave  and  its 
griefful  services  and  occasions.  'I’bus  the  Church  leaves  nothing 
of  sense  untouched,  or  unimpressed  by  its  linger,  and  all  things 
and  objects  to  its  eye  become  a  kind  of  sicramental  vehicle; 
more  especially  does  this  become  the  cas(^  in  architecturt?;  we 
referred  to  this  at  length  some  months  since,  Mr.  Thomson’s  chap¬ 
ter  is  very  comprehensive  upon  this: 

It  has  been  remarked  that  the  material  symbolizes  the  spiritual 
church:  accordingly  its  symbolical  sacredness  is  believed  to  increase 
with  progression  Eastwards.  The  nave  is  for  the  laity,  and  it  is  re¬ 
garded  us  setting  forth  tho  church  of  Christ  in  its  earthly  and  militant 
condition.  The  chancel  is  reserved  for  the  ministers  of  the  Lord’s 
houw,  and  symbolizes  heaven,  or  the  church  in  its  glorilhal  and  trium¬ 
phant  state.  This  is  probably  the  e.xplanation  of  the  steps  leading  np 
lo  tho  more  sacred  ami  celestial  j)ortion  of  tho  edifice.  And  tliero  e<in 
be  no  hloubt  that  this  symbolism  explains  the  importance  constantly 
attached  to  the  chancel-areh  and  the  rood-screen,  hy  which  tho  two 
sections  of  a  church  are  separat'd  from  oin?  anotlier,  and  through  which 
the  communicant  must  pass  to  nutcivi^  the  supjicr  of  tlu5  Lor<l.  'J’bo 
chancel  indeed  ‘‘is  so  called  a  cancellis^  from  tin;  lattice  work  purlilion 
i>et\vixt  th(!  choir  and  the  body  of  the  church,  so  iVamed  as  to  separate 
the  one  from  the  other,  but  not  to  intercept  the  sight.”  On  thcehamad- 
ardi,  above  the  rood-screen,  it  has  been  usual  to  jKiint  in  fresco  a  n  - 
prosentalion  of  the  great  doom  or  judgment  d.iy,  Christ,  tho  judge,  in 
liis  majesty,  exercising  Jlis  judicial  functions.  The  purpose  of  this  is 
to  remind  the  worshipper  that,  before  passing  to  his  eternal  destiny, 
he,  with  all  mankind,  must  stand  before  that  august.  Divine,  tribunal. 
The  “rood”  is  the  old. English  term  for  the  cross;  and  tho  rood-scnMH 
has  its  name  from  the  circumstance  that  upon  it  has  been  usually  plaectd 
a  cross  with  the  figure  of  our  blessed  Lord  upon  it,  6j)eaking  to  llie 
faithful  or  atonement  and  ])ardon,  and  supplying  the  hope  needl'd  to 
look  forward  with  lowly  confidence  to  tlie  judgment  to  come.  “  'I’lie 
rood-screen,”  says  St.  (iregoiy  of  Naziaiizum,  “  is  between  two  worlds.” 
In  consistency  with  this  symbolism,  images  of  saints  ami  iiiaityrs  are 
otten  placed  in  the  lower  part  of  the  screen  in  question.^  whilst  the 
'isual  colours  employed  in  its  ornamentation  uie  crimson  and  gold,  cm* 
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blematin  of  sufferluj;  and  of  victory.  Tho  great  truth  is  thus  incul- 
cate^l,  that  the  passage  from  earth  to  Heaven  is  a  keen  and  sometimes  a 
sanguinary  eontliet.  ‘‘TJirough  much  trihulatiou  wo  must  enter  into 
the  Kiu;rdom  of  Heaven.” 


'fho  same  syinholle  sjurit  runs  through  tlie  baptistry,  the 
font,  the  altar,  the  crypt,  ami  innumerable  other  particulars ;  but, 
ill  ('huR’h  architecture,  tliere  is  not  a  part  or  a  brick  which  is  not 
liitemled  to  n'celve  the  handwriting  of  hieroglyph  and  iigurc. 
As  Dr.  Mihnan  has  said,  “  the  cathedral  is  a  vast  hook  in  stone;” 
if  its  height  and  vast  ness  is  Intended  to  suggest  the  inconceivable 
and  Incoinprelienslhle  in  the  (lodhead,  symbolising  the  Intinlte, 
so  that  the  mind  might  feel  huinhle  under  its  shadow,  as  beneath 
an  awful  presence,  “  its  tower  was  intended,  with  its  sonorous 
“  musical  lu*lls,  tlu'ir  ])oals  of  joy  and  triumph,  and  knell  of 
“  pathos,  to  speak  of  the  minister  t)f  ('hiist,  and  the  message  he 
“  should  ever  bear  to  souls,  wliile  even  the  weathercock  perched 
“  aloft,  with  its  face  ever  to  the  wiml,  like  the  faithful  preacher, 
“  hade  all  Cliristlaus  to  pray  and  to  endure  liardness  in  the  cause 
“  t>f  the  Lord.”  Symbolism  in  Christendom  finds  one  of  its  most 
interesting  departments  as  it  deals  with  persons.  Very  few  of 
our  readers  can  he  unacquainted  with  IMrs.  Jameson^s  beautiful 
v(»lumes,  in  which  tlic  relation  of  this  department  to  art  is  sot 
forth  ;  and  the  GoLien  Ijetjend^  and  the  lAvt'R  of  fhr  Saints^  are  a 
w'ondcrful  repertory  of  stories,  authentic  and  fabulous.  In  the 
works  of  many  of  the  old  masters,  most  of  the  pictures  of  sacred 
persons  have  associated  symbols,  as  the  eagle  of  St.  John,  and 
St.  James,  the  j)ilgriin\s  stall': — 

Till*  ohliqiii*  cross,  Honiewli.it  in  the  form  of  the  letter  X,  is  known 
as  St.  Andn’\v*s  cross,  Irom  a  tradition,  neither  conclusive  or  venerable, 
that  it  w  as  upon  an  iiistriiniont  of  this  shape  that  the  rrotoclete  among 
tlic  twelve  gained  the  crown  of  martyrdom.  A  mediaeval  hymn  atlirmi* 
Andrew  to  have  cried  out,  at  the  sight  of  liis  cross  : — Hail,  precious 
cross,  that  hast  heen  consecrati’d  by  the  body  of  rny  liOrd,  ami  adornnl 
with  Ilia  limha  as  with  rich  jewels.  1  come  to  riioo  exulting  and' 
glad  ;  receive  me  with  joy  into  Thy  arms.  ()  good  cross,  that  has  re- 
ei*i\e«l  beauty  1  lorn  our  Lord’s  limbs:  I  have  anlentlv  loved  Thee; 
long  have  I  desired  aud  sought  Thee ;  now  Thou  art  found  by  me,  and 
art  made  ready  lor  my  longing  soul  ;  receive  me  into  Tliy  arms,  taking 
me  trom  among  men,  and  present  me  to  my  Master;  that  He,  who  re- 
dcemetl  me  on  Thee,  may  receive  me  by  Thee  !” 

Simon  hear?  a  saw’,  Thaddams  a  halberd,  Matthias  a  lancc, 
Hartholomew  a  knife  : — 
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Why  St  Thomas  is  figured  with  a  builder’s  square  or  rule,  an  em¬ 
blem  for  which  there  is  no  imintdiately  apparent  reason  and  appro¬ 
priateness,  will  appear  to  the  reader  on  perusing  the  following  extract 
from  the  **  Golden  Legend,”  the  repertory  of  a  multitude  of  stories, 
authentic  and  fabulous  : — 

“  After  this,  the  Apostle  and  Abanes  came  unto  the  king  of  Inde. 
And  the  king  devised  to  the  Apostle  a  marvellous  palace,  and  delivered 
to  him  great  treasure.  And  the  king  went  into  another  province.  And 
the  Apostle  gave  all  the  treasure  to  poor  people.  And  the  Apostle  was 
always  in  predications  two  year,  or  thereabout,  or  the  king  came,  and 
converted  much  people  wuthout  number  to  the  laith.  And  when  the 
king  came,  and  knew  what  he  had  done,  he  put  him  and  Abanes  into 
the  most  deepest  of  liis  prison,  and  purposed  fully  to  tlay  them  and 
burn  them.  And  in  the  meanwhile  Gaath,  brother  of  the  king,  died, 
and  there  was  made  for  him  a  rich  sepulchre.  And  the  fourth  day  he 
that  had  been  dead  rose  from  death  to  life,  and  all  men  were  abashed 
and  tied.  And  he  said  to  his  brother,  “  This  man  that  thou  intende.st 
to  day  and  burn  is  a  friend  of  (lod,  anil  the  angels  of  God  serve  him, 
and  they  brought  me  into  paradise  and  have  showed  me  a  palace  ot 
gold  and  silver  and  of  precious  stones,  and  is  marvellously  oidaincil. 
When  1  marvelled  of  the  great  beauty  thereof,  they  said  to  me,  This 
is  the  palace  that  Thomas  hath  made  for  thy  brother.  When  1  said,  I 
would  be  thereof  porter,  they  said  unto  me.  Thy  brother  is  made  un¬ 
worthy  to  have  it;  if  thou  wilt  dwell  therein  we  shall  pray  God  to 
raise  it  so  that  thou  mayest  go  buy  it  of  thy  brother,  in  giving  to  him 
the  money  that  he  bad  supposed  he  had  lost.  And  when  he  had  said 
this,  he  ran  to  the  prison,  and  required  of  the  Apostle  that  he  \vouhl 
pardon  his  brother  that  he  had  done  to  him,  and  then  delivered  him  out 
of  prison.  The  Apostle  said,  IVIany  palaces  be  there  in  Heaven,  which 
are  made  ready  since  the  beginning  of  the  w  orld,  that  are  bought  by 
price  of  faith  and  by  alms  of  your  riches,  w  hich  may  well  go  before 
you  to  these  palaces,  hut  they  may  not  follow  yon.” 

It  thus  appears  that  »St.  Thomas  had  no  ordinary  title  to  tlic  assump¬ 
tion  of  the  badge  of  the  builder’s  cnift  I 


The  legoiulary  character  of  symbol Isni  is  ]>or]iaps  its  most 
interesting  department,  anil  it  very  frequently,  in  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  degree,  illustrates  all  the  other  departments  of  tin* 
subject.  It  is  full  to  overllowing  of  strange  stories,  fables,  and 
traditions,  and  shows  how  full  popular  devotion  is  of  those  ideas, 
in  which  the  whole  world  of  symbolism  has  its  origin  and  its 
impressions.  It  docs  not  seem,  that  as  times  and  ages  advance, 
men  escape  from  the  fascination  wdiich  for  ages  bowed  the  spirits 
ot  the  great  millions  of  our  race,  beneath  its  spell  ;  and  tlie 
present  day  witnesses  in  our  country  a  w'ondcrful  return  to  tin* 
old  usages.  The  recent  publications ol’  llie  ritualists  are  devoted 
very  largely  to  tlie  consideration  of  this  ijuestion.  'I'be  recently 
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jmblisheci  second  series  of  essays  entitled,  the  Churc/t  and  the 
ir^rA/,  contains  a  paper  on  the  “  Symbolism  of  Kitual,”  from 
which  \ve  learn  that  this  is  an  essential  part  of  the  sacramental 
system  ;  that  the  sacramental  principle  itself  goes  if  we  hecome 
inattentive  to  the  syinholism  of  the  sacrament,  and,  in  fact,  the 
whole  essay  pleads  for  the  restoration  and  entire  restitution  of 
symbolism,  denouncing  the  idea  that  there  can  be  any  real 
worship,  where  it  is  not  associated  with  the  sense  of  living  power, 
running  through  all  vestments,  forms,  persons,  not  merdy  signi- 
licant  and  pictorial,  hut  real  and  aetuul.  And,  indeed,  symbolism 
is  this  or  it  is  nothing,  the  things  it  does,  or  the  things  it  pur- 
pt>sed  to  siH,*,  are  ellicient,  thougli  not  like  the  transcript  the 
artist  makes  to  his  canvas  of  trees  or  waters,  but  which  he  be¬ 
lieves  are  no  more  than  pictorial  resemblanees.  Such  symbolism 
jiuts  us  ratluT  in  mind  of  those  red  Indians,  among  whom  Mr. 
t’atlln  happened  to  fall,  who  objected  to  his  taking  their  like- 
ni*.'<.<<.‘s,  because  they  believed  that  in  doing  so  he  took  their  souls 
out  of  them,  and  put  tlnun  /)n  the  canvas  ;  or  that  other  man, 
singularly  wrath,  when  Mr.  f’atlin  produced  his  profile,  because 
be  supposed  Mr.  (\itlin  had  taken  away  half  of  him.  Such  are 
the  strange  li.xod  ideas  of  that  symbolism  which  is  regarded, 
nut  as  material  resemblance,  but  us  spiritual  power. 


IV. 

THOMAS  CARLYLE^S  LAST  SERMON.* 

AIR.  (WUIA  LE  has  usually  heen  so  unhappy  when  be  Las 
delivereil  himself  of  any  of  his  doctrines  as  to  know  very 
little  ol  loud  cheers  or  iinmcnso  applause  ;  and  to  this  his  last 
paper,  is  no  exception  ;  wo  have  not  seen  a  >vord  as  yet  of 
commendation,  but  misunderstaiuling,  misrepresentation,  and, 
to  quote  Mr.  ('arlyle’s  often  used  image — Ostrich-like  blind* 
“ness’'  to  the  intention  and  purpose  of  it,  seems  to  have 
charact(‘rised  all  able  editors,  WTiters  of  leaders  and  reviews, 
who  have  given  to  it  the  condescension  of  their  consideration. 
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It  is,  in  truth,  another  latter-day  pamphlet ;  wriinp;  out  of  Mr. 
(’arlyle,  it  ^YOuld  aeem,  by  tlie  last  feats,  of  saltim  handle 
democracy  in  our  Commons  and  Lords  ;  from  this  Mr.  Carlyle 
proceeds  to  deliver  himself,  after  his  accustomed  lashion  and  in 
his  well  known  notes,  upon  our  social  sins  in  general ;  ho  is  a 
poet  of  the  highest  order,  we  believe,  made  out  of  tlie  same  stulf 
as  that  which  has  produced  Homers  and  Hantos.  It  was  to  bo 
expected,  therefore,  that  much  of  his  language  wiuild  soar  away 
through  strong  trope  and  figure,  not  always  most  comprehensibh^ 
to  blockheads  and  ordinary  mortals  ;  but,  that  any  man  jireach- 
iiig  with  intense  earnestness  to  his  age,  reproving,  rebuking, 
and  exhorting,  should  receive  the  |)olite  bows,  and  grimacing 
gratitude  of  the  men  whose  vices  he  lashes,  was  not  to  be 
expected;  this  has  not  ordinarily  been  the  case,  Ahab  got  up  no 
testimonial  for  Klijah,  except  tlu^  threat  of  his  life  ;  nor  Manasseh 
for  Isaiah,  except,  so  tradition  tells  us,  that  altogether  unpleasant 
testimonial  of  sawing  him  in  sunder;  tin*  Master  told  some* 
terrible  truths  to  the  chief  priests,  and  scribes,  and  l‘harist‘es, 
and  they  called  him  Ueelzebub,  tmd  did  something  also  with 
nails,  and  scourge,  and  crown  of  thorns  to  show  their  sense  of 
Uis  value.  Stones  and  imjirisonment  greeted  Ihiul.  And  John 
Tetzel,  we  are  sun;,  did  not  feel  grateful  to  Martin  Luther  for 
putting  a  stop  to  the  sale  of  indulgences — “  So  ])ersecuted  they 
“the  prophets  which  were  before  you,''  so  Thomas  Carlyle 
comes  otl’ pretty  well ;  newspaper  leaders  break  no  bones;  we, 
however,  are  desirous  of  expressing  our  sense  that  this  sermon, 
by  our  venerable  and  veteran  preacher,  is  ecpial  to  any  he^has 
addressed  to  us,  and  that  substantially’’  it  is  as  true  as  the  words 
of  inspired  prophets,  for  it  grows  out  oi’  their  truth;  to  sjicnk 
after  Mr.  Carlyle's  language — “  It  is  a  genuine  voice  out  of  tin; 
“  eternal  verities."  The  prophecy,  certainly  contains  no  smooth 
things,  it  is  pretty’’  much  one  strong,  withering,  and  unbroken 
curse  from  beginning  to  end  ;  the  mischief  of  tlie  matter  is,  that 
common-sense  and  righteousness  cannot  make  out  the  curse  to 
be  causeless.  That  every  reader,  and  thoughtful  and  reveren¬ 
cing  lover  of  Mr.  Carlyle  will  go  along  with  him  through  all  the 
particulars  of  his  denunciation  is  not  to  be  expected,  hut  it  is 
not  merely  in  the  main,  but  for  the  most  part,  one  feels  amidst 
the  swing  and  toll  of  these  tremendous  anathemas,  that  they 
wake  up  in  the  soul  a  response  of  their  common-sense  and 
justice.  Being  an  original  man,  what  we  call  a  ])Oet,  or 
creator,  Mr.  Carlyle  can,  and  will,  only  express  liis  sense  in 
his  owiMvay,  after  the  fashion  of  his  own  most  marvellously 
tilliptical  and  electrical  speech ;  we  are  not  aware  that  he  needs 
allowance,  us  it  is  called,  to  be  made  for  him,  passion  and 
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infinite  earnestness  and  vehemence  are  the  characteristics  of  his 
mind  and  style,  they  are  well  known ;  the  fact  is,  there  is  nothing 
at  all  new  in  the  paper  ;  it  is'old  eternal  truth  ;  you  value  your 
preacher  as  he  possesses  that  conscience-searching  power,  that 
way  of  using  his  words  like  nimble  lightnings,  darting  into  the 
consciousness,  and  waking  up  all  the  sins,  and  saying  “here  we 
“  are,''  as  the  lightnings  say,  in  their  revealing  terror.  The 
Saturday  Revierv,  in  one  of  its  sneers  upon  the  paper,  inquires 
if  Mr.  Carlyle  expects  the  State  to  be  saved  by  politeness !  we 
apprehend  that  that  is  exactly  what  he  does  not  expect,  and 
assuredly  it  is  a  condiment  he  does  not  keep  in  his  cruet ;  be  is 
not  one  to  approach  swindlers  or  rascals,  with  elegant  expres¬ 
sions,  such  as,  “  Now  let  me  beg  you  to  consider,"'  “  Now,  really 
“  don't  you  think,"  “  My  dear  friend,  let  us  look  quietly  at  this 
“  matter,"  this  is  not  quite  Mr.  Carlyle's  style,  nor  do  we  our¬ 
selves  quite  perceive  that  it  is  likely  to  be  very  eti'ective,  with 
those,  who  perha|)S,  have  moral  natures  as  sterling  and  insen¬ 
sible  as  a  garolter’s,  or  if  not  so  bad  as  this,  intelligences  as 
obtuse,  and  perverted  as  a  long  course  of  sad-doing  and 
wrong-doing  could  render  them.  Our  readers,  most  of  whom, 
perhaps,  have  read  the  paper,  must  permit  us  to  give  them  a 
few  of  the  prophetic  anathemas. 

For  we  are  a  people  drowned  in  Hypocrisy ;  saturated  with  it  to  the 
bone  : — alas  it  is  even  so,  in  spite  of  far  other  intentions  at  one  time, 
and  of  a  languid,  dumb,  but  ineradicable  inward  protest  against  it  still ; 
— and  we  are  beginning  to  be  universally  conscious  of  that  horrible  con¬ 
dition,  and  by  no  means  disposed  to  die  in  behalf  of  continuing  it  I  It 
has  lasted  long,  that  unblessed  process ;  process  of  “lying  to  steep  in 
tho  Devil’s  Pickle,’  for  above  two  huiidied  yours  (I  date  the  formal  be¬ 
ginning  ol  it  Irom  the  year  I  GUO,  and  desperate  return  of  Sacred  Majesty 
after  such  an  ousting  as  it  had  got) ;  process  which  appears  to  be  now 
about  complete.  \\  ho  could  rt'gret  the  finis  of  such  a  thing ;  finis  on 
any  terms  whatever !  Possibly  it  will  not  be  death  eternal,  possibly  only 
death  temporal,  death  temporary. 

My  neighbours,  by  the  million  against  one,  all  expect  that  it  will 
almost  certainly  be  New-birth,  a  JSuturnian  time, — with  gold  nuggets 
themselves  more  plentiful  than  ever.  As  for  us  we  will  say,  Rejoice 
in  the  awaketnuy  of  poor  England  even  on  these  terms.  To  lie  torpid, 
sluttishly  gurgling  and  mumbling,  spiritually  in  soak  “  in  the  Devil  s 
Pickle  ’’  (choicest  elixir  the  Devil  brew's, — is  not  unconscious  or  half¬ 
conscious  llypocrtny^  and  quiet  Make^helievs  of  yourself  and  others* 
strictly  that tor  above  two  hundred  years ;  that  was  the  infinitely 
dismal  condition,  all  others  are  but  finitely  so. 

Utiiming  through  a  tolerable  length,  the  writer  recapitulate? 
the  items  ot  national  turjdtuJe,  mendacity,  and  folly>  which 
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assuredly  are  not  particularly  new  to  any  of  our  knowledgea, 
aud  assuredly  are  uot  to  be  disbelieved.  Nay,  are  we  not  so 
happy  as  to  possess  in  our  midst  very  many  good  men,  who  are 
the  salt  of  the  earth,  the  ten  righteous  in  Sodom,  who  have  long, 
i»  a  certain  mild,  weak  way  recited,  deplored,  and  attempted  to 
expose,  exactly  the  same  thing.  Who  doubts,  for  instance,  the 
utnazing  hollowness  of  society  in  the  attempt  everywhere  made 
to  colour  over  deformities,  sins,  and  shames,  to  hold  together 
tilings  which  have  no  cohesion,  to  make  rottenness  beautiful  and 
insolvency  respectable ;  but  Mr.  Carlyle  speaks  of  it  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  vehement  manner,  and  who  will  say,  as  he  reads,  “  I 
••  have  looked  through  society  and  the  testimony  is  not  true  ?  ” 

And  to  such  length  have  we  at  last  brought  it,  by  our  wilful,  con¬ 
scious  and  now  long-continued  method  of  using  varnish^  instead  of 
actual  repair  by  honest  carpentry^  of  what  we  all  knew  and  saw  to  have 
gone  undeniably  wrong  in  our  procedures  and  affairs  !  Method  delibe¬ 
rately,  steadily,  and  even  solemnly  continued,  with  much  admiration 
of  it  from  ourselves  and  others,  as  the  best  and  only  good  one,  for  above 
two  hundred  years.  Ever  siuce  that  annus  mirabilis  of  1660,  when 
Oliver  Cromwell’s  dead  clay  was  hung  on  the  gibbet,  and  a  much  easier 
“reign  of  Christ”  under  the  divine  gentleman  called  Charles  II.  was 
thought  the  fit  thing,  this  has  been  our  steady  method  ;  varnish,  varnish ; 
it  a  thing  liave  grown  so  rotten  that  it  yawns  palpable,  and  is  so  inex¬ 
pressibly  ugly  that  the  eyes  of  the  very  populace  discern  it  and  detest 
it, — bring  out  a  new  pot  of  varnish,  with  the  requisite  supply  of  jmtty  ; 
and  lay  it  on  handsomely.  Don’t  spare  varnish  ;  how  well  it  will  all 
look  in  a  few  days,  if  laid  on  handsomely.  Varnish  alone  is  cheap  and 
is  safe ;  avoid  carpentering,  chiselling,  sawing,  and  hammering  on  the 
old  quiet  House  ;  — dry-rot  is  iu  it,  who  knows  how  deep  ;  don’t  disturb 
tiie  old  beams  and  junctures :  varnish,  varnish,  if  you  will  be  blessed 
by  gods  and  men !  This  is  called  the  Constitutional  System,  Conserva¬ 
tive  System,  and  other  fine  names  ;  and  this  at  last  has  its  fruits,  such 
as  we  see.  Mendacity  hanging  in  the  very  air  we  breathe  ;  all  men  bc- 
eorae  unconsciously  or  half  or  wdiolly-consciously, — liars  io  their  own 
souls  and  to  other  men’s  ;  grimacing,  finessing,  periphrasing,  in  con-r 
tinuul  hypocrisy  of  word,  by  way  of  varnish  to  continual  past,  present 
fiituTc  misperformance  of  thing  : — clearly  sincere  about  nothing  what¬ 
ever,  except  in  silence,  about  the  appetites  of  their  own  huge  belly, 
and  the  readiest  method  of  assuaging  these.  From  a  population  of  that 
sunk  kind,  ardent  only  in  pursuits  that  are  low  and  in  industries  that 
are  sensuous  and  heaverish,  there  is  little  peril  of  human  enthusiasms, 
or  revolutionary  transports,  such  as  occurred  in  1789,  for  instance.  A 
low-minded  penis  all  that ;  essentially  torpid  and  ignavum,  on  ali  that 
18  high  or  nobly  human  in  revolutions. 

And  the  curing  of  national  shortcomings  in  the  doing  justly, 
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loving  mercy,  and  walking  humbly  with  God  by  what  are 
called  Reform  Bills,  manhood  suffrages,  and  so  on,  seems  to 
Mr.  Carlyle  of  all  receipts  the  most  absurd,  and  the  proclamation 
of  a  glorious  liberty  to  the  sons  of  the  devil.  This  he  ridicules 
in  his  usual  manner  of  utter  scorn,  “  the  equality  of  man,  all 
“men  alike  equal,  Qiiashee  Nigger  to  Socrates  or  Sbakspcre, 
“Judas  Iscariot  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  Bedlam  and  Gehenna  equal 
“to  the  New  Jerusalem.*' — 

Aek  yourself  about  “  Liberty,”  for  example ;  what  do  you  really 
mean  by  it,  w^hat  in  any  just  and  rational  soul  is  that  Divine  quality  of 
libi^rty :  That  a  good  man  be  “  free,”  as  we  call  it,  bo  permitted  to  un¬ 
fold  himself  in  works  of  goodness  and  nobleness,  is  surely  a  blessing  to 
him,  immense  and  indispensable ;  — to  him  and  to  those  about  him. 
Itut  that  a  bad  man  be  “  free,*’ — permitted  to  unfold  himself  in  his  par¬ 
ticular  way,  is  contrariwiFC,  the  fatallest  curse  you  could  inflict  on  him ; 
curse  and  nothing  else,  to  him  and  all  his  neighbours.  Him  the  very 
Heavens  call  upon  you  to  persuade,  to  urge,  induce,  compel,  into  some¬ 
thing  of  well-doing;  if  you  absolutely  cannot,  if ‘he  wdll  continue  in 
ill-doing, — then  for  him  (I  can  assure  you,  though  you  will  be  shocked 
to  hear  it),  the  one  “  blessing  ’*  left  is  the  speediest  gallows  you  can 
lead  him  to.  Speediest,  that  at  least  his  ill-doing  may  cease  quam  pri~ 
mum.  Oh,  my  friends,  whither  are  you  buzzing  and  swarming,  in  this 
extremely  absurd  manner  ?  Expecting  a  Millennium  from  “  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  suffrage,’*  laterally,  vertically,  or  in  w’hatever  way  ? 

All  the  Millenniums  I  ever  heard  of  heretofore  were  to  be  preceded 
by  a  “  chaining  of  the  Devil  for'  a  thousand  years,** — laying  /lim  up, 
tied  neck  and  heels,  and  put  beyond  stirring,  as  the  preliminary.  You 
too  have  been  taking  preliminary  steps,  with  more  and  more  ardour, 
for  a  thirty  ycius  back ;  but  they  seem  to  be  all  in  the  opposite  direction : 
a  cutting  asunder  of  straps  and  ties,  wherever  you  might  find  them ; 
pretty  indiscrin.inate  of  choice  in  the  matter :  a  general  repeal  of  old 
regulations,  fetters,  and  rc'strictions  (restrictions  on  the  Devil  originally, 
I  believe,  for  the  most  part,  but  now  fallen  slack  and  ineffectual),  which 
hud  become  unpleasant  to  many  of  you, — with  loud  shouting  from  the 
multitude,  as  strap  after  strap  w'as  cut,  “  Glory,  glory,  another  strap 
is  gone !  ** — this  1  think,  has  mainly  been  the  sublime  legislative  in¬ 
dustry  of  Parliament  since  it  became  “Kefomi  Parliament;”  victori¬ 
ously  successful,  and  thought  sublime  and  beneficent  by  some.  So 
that  DOW’  hardly  any  limb  of  the  Devil  has  a  thrum,  or  tatter  of  rope  or 
leather  left  upon  it ; — there  needs  almost  superhuman  heroism  in  you 
to  “  whip  ”  a  Garotter ;  no  Fenian  taken  with  the  reddest  hand  is  to  bo 
meddli‘d  w  ith,  under  penalties ;  hardly  a  murderer,  never  so  detestable 
and  hideous,  but  you  find  him  “  insane,**  and  “  board  him  at  the  public 
eijjense,  a  very  peculiar  British  Prytaneum  of  these  da3's  !  And  in 
fact,  the  Devil  (he,  veiily,  if  you  will  consider  the  sense  of  words)  is 
likewise^ become  an  Emancipated  Gentleman ;  lithe  of  limb,  as  in  Adam 
and  Eve  6  timc;  and  scarcely  a  toe  or  finger  of  hiyr^  any  more*  And 
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you,  tny  astonishing  friends,  you  are  certainly  getting  into  a  millenniura, 
such  as  never  was  before, — hardly  even  in  the  dreams  of  Bedlam. 
Belter  luck  to  you  by  the  icay,  my  poor  friends; — a  little  less  of  buz- 
aing,  humming,  swarming  tumbling  in  infinite  noise  and  darkness), 
that  you  might  try  to  look  a  little,  each  for  himself,  what  kind  of 
“  way  **  it  is !  But  indeed  your  “  lleform  movement,  from  of  old,  has 
been  wonderful  to  mo;  everybody  meaning  by  it,  not  “ Eeformation,’* 
practical  amendment  of  his  own  foul  courses,  or  even  of  his  neighbour’s, 
no  thought  of  that  whatever,  though  that,  you  w^ould  say,  is  the  one 
thing  to  be  thought  of  and  aimed  at ; — but  meaning  simply  Extension 
of  the  Suffrage !  Bring  in  more  voting ;  that  will  clear  away  the  uni¬ 
versal  rottenness,  aud  puddle  of  mendacities,  in  which  poor  England  is 
drowning ;  let  England  only  vote  sufficiently,  and  all  is  clean  and  sweet 
again.  A  very  singular  swarmery  this  of  the  lleform  movement,  I 
must  say. 

For  evidently  the  writer  has  no  faith  in  high  rectitude  pre¬ 
siding  over  trade  transactions ;  it  seems  to  him  a  free  racing 
with  unlimited  velocity  in  the  career  of  cheap  and  nasty, 
**  universal  shoddy,  and  devil’s  dust  cunningly  varnished  over, 
and  presented  in  all  places  invitingly  cheap,  free  trade  with  the 
devil  in  the  belly  of  it/'  And  he  takes  this  instance : — 

One  small  example  only!  London  bricks  are  reduced  to  dry  clay 
again  in  the  course  of  sixty  years,  or  sooner.  Bricks,  burn  them  rightly, 
build  them  faithfully,  with  mortar  faithfully  tempered,  they  will  stand, 
I  believe,  barring  earthquakes  and  cannons,  for  6,000  years  if  you  like  ! 
Etruscan  Pottery  {baked  clay,  but  rightly  baked)  is  some  3,000  years  of 
age,  and  still  fresh  as  an  infant.  Nothing  1  know  of  is  more  lasting 
than  a  well-made  brick, — we  have  them  here,  at  the  head  of  this  garden 
(wall  once  of  a  Manor  Park),  which  are  in  their  third  or  fourth  century 
(Henry  Eighth’s  time,  I  was  told),  and  still  perfect  in  every  par¬ 
ticular. 

Truly  the  state  of  London  houses  and  London  house-building,  at  this 
time,  who  shall  express  how  detestable  it  is,  how  frightful !  For  there 
lies  in  it  not  the  Physical  mischief  only,  but  the  Moral  too,  w'hieh  is 
far  more.  I  have  often  sadly  thought  of  this.  That  a  fresh  human 
soul  should  bo  born  in  such  a  place;  born  in  the  midst  of  a  concrete 
mendacity ;  taught  at  every  moment  not  to  abhor  a  lie,  but  to  think  a 
lie  all  proper,  the  fixed  custom  and  general  law  of  man,  and  to  twine 
its  young  affections  round  that  sort  of  thing!  England  needs  to  be  re¬ 
built  once  every  seventy  years.  Build  it  once  rightly,  the  expense  will 
be  say  fifty  per  cent,  more;  but  it  will  stand  till  the  day  of  judgment. 
Every  seventy  years  we  shall  save  the  expense  of  building  all  England 
over  again !  JSay  nine-tenths  of  the  expense,  say  three-fourths  of  it 
(allowing  for  the  changes  necessary  or  permissible  in  Hie  change  of 
things) :  and  in  rigorous  arithmetic,  such  is  the  saving  possible  to  you  ; 
lying  under  your  nose  there  ;  soliciting  you  to  pick  it  up, — by  the  mere 
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act  of  behaving  like  sons  of  Adam,  not  like  scandalous  esurient  Phan¬ 
tasms  and  sons  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon. 

Here  is  a  thrift  of  money,  if  you  want  money !  The  money-saving 
would  (you  can  compute  in  what  short  time)  pay  your  National  Debt 
for  you,  bridge  the  ocean  for  you ;  wipe  away  your  smoky  nuisances, 
vour  muddy  ditto,  your  miscellaneous  ditto,  and  make  the  face  of 
fengland  clean  again;— and  all  this  I  reckon  as  mere  zero  in  comparison 
with  the  accompanying  improvement  to  your  poor  souls, — now  dead  in 
trespasses  and  sins,  drowned  in  beer-butts,  wine-butts,  in  gluttonies, 
slaveries,  quackeries,  but  recalled  then  to  blessed  life  again,  and  the 
sight  of  Heaven  and  Earth  instead  of  Payday,  and  Meux  and  Co^s  Entire. 
Oh,  my  bewildered  Brothers,  what  foul  infernal  Circe  has  come  Jover 
you,  and  changed  you  from  men  once  really  rather  noble  of  their  kind, 
into  beavers,  into  hogs  and  asses,  and  beasts  of  the  field  or  the  slum !  1 
declare  I  had  rather  die. 

One  hears  sometimes  of  religious  controversies  running  very  high, 
about  faith,  works,  grace,  prevenient  grace,  the  Arches  Court  and  Emyt 
and  Rnietes ; — into  none  of  which  do  I  enter,  or  concern  myself  with 
your  entering.  One  thing  I  will  remind  you  of,  That  the  essence  and 
ouU’ome  of  all  religions,  creeds,  and  liturgies  whatsoever  is,  to  do  one’s 
work  in  a  faithful  manner.  Unhappy  caitiff,  what  to  you  is  the  use  of 
orthodoxy,  if  with  every  stroke  of  your  hammer  you  are  breaking  all 
the  Ten  Commandments, — operating  upon  Devil’s  dust,  and  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  reap  where  you  have  not  sown  ? 

Such  is  the  temper  and  spirit  of  this  extraordinary  piece. 
We  are  not  surprised  that  it  has  not  pleased  its  readers  in 
general.  As  to  our  Reform  Bill,  it  seems  to  him  only  a  truly 
ominous  affair  somewhat  resembling  that  bet  of  the  Irish  carpen¬ 
ter,  astride  of  his  plank  firmly  stuck  out  of  window  in  the  sixth 
story,  “Two  to  one  I  can  saw  this  plank  in  so  many  minutes  ” 
— and  sawing  accordingly,  fiercely  impetuous,  wins  success. 
Government,  by  blindman's-buff,  was  never  a  faith  with  our 
writer.  Satire  upon  this  meets  us  in  some  of  the  first  pages 
of  his  French  Revolutioyi,  and  it  is  reiterated  here.  Nay,  tliis 
seems  to  him  only  the  calling  in  of  new  supplies  of  “  block- 
“  head  ism,  gullibility,  bribeability,  amenability  to  beer  and 
**  balderbash  by  way  of  amending  the  woes  we  have  had  already 
**  front  our  previous  supplies  of  that  bad  article,'^  and  he  thinks 
in  a  limited  time,  “  say  fifty  years  hence,  likely  to  bring  about 
“  such  a  pleasant  end,  as  that  the  Church,  all  churches,  and  so¬ 
-called  religious  Christian  religion  itself  shall  have  deliquesced 
“into  liberty  of  conscience,  progress  of  opinion,  progress  of 
‘^intellect,  philanthropic  movement,  and  other  aqueous  residues, 
“  and  of  a  vapid,  badly-scented  character,  and  shall,  like  water 
u  ^  Ihe  ground,  trouble  nobody  considerably  henceforth, 

but  evaporate  at  its  leisure.”  Upon  aome  points,  severe  as  is 
Mr.  Carlyle's  language,  we  yet  suppose- there*  are  multitudes 
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who  will,  in  the  main,  perhaps,  agree  with  him,  and  yet,  per¬ 
haps,  these  are  the  matters  upon  which  we  should  be  most  likely 
to  venture  to  have  an  independent  opinion.  I'he  nigger  seems 
to  us  far  away  from  being  so  irremediable  a  beast  as  to  Mr. 
Carlyle — **  a  poor  blockhead  with  good  dispositions,  with  a  turn 
for  “nigger  melodies,  and  the  like  ” — and  without  any  disposition 
to  enter  into,  especially  to  espouse,  extreme  opinions  just  now, 
we  assuredly  cannot  twine  a  laurel  wreath  for  Ex-Governor 
Eyre,  although  we  should  not  like  to  pass  muster  as  merely 
“  rabid  nigger  philanthropists,”  nor  can  we  sum  up  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  American  War  exactly  in  the  same  rapid  way 
in  which  Mr.  Carlyle  has  disposed  of  it;  no,  his  generalisa¬ 
tions  are  very  rapid,  vehement,  and  bold,  and  we  think  he  says 
nothing  which  has  not  a  strong  force  at  the  back  of  it.  The 
chief  oojection,  however,  coming  to  this,  that  while  throughout 
his  paper,  and  especially  at  its  close,  he  proclaims  the  absolute 
and  indispensable  necessity  of  drill  or  organization  as  the  one 
want  of  society  in  this  day — a  want,  on  account  of  which  all  our 
colonies  are  weltering  and  likely  to  welter  still  more  in  hopeless 
chaos,  and  which  through  the  action  of  the  new  Reform  Bill 
seems  still  more  likely  than  ever  to  embarrass  the  movements  of 
our  modern  society — it  will  not  therefore  follow  that  Mr. 
Carlyle  is  really  indisposed  to  do  honour  to  truest  and  highest 
spiritual  influences.  His  homage  to  the  aristocracy,  we  fear, 
cannot  be  deserved  nearly  to  the  extent  to  which  he  gives  it. 
Common-sense  asks,  What  have  we  to  thank  it  for  in  our 
day  in  comparison  with  the  great  merchant  princes  of  our  time, 
in  whose  ranks  we  have  still  to  look  for  the  nobles  of  the  Be 
Medici  and  the  Artaveldt  order.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  seeks 
to  limit  political  power  to  the  deserving,  it  is  no  answer  to  in¬ 
quire  with  a  sneer,  as  one  of  his  critics  does,  “Was  it  then  an 
“  aristocracy  which  established  the  Christian  faith,  or  purified  it 
“when  it  had  rotted,  and  believes  it  now?”  The  Christian 
religion  has  been  established  and  purified  instrumentallv  by 
poor  men,  perhaps  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  we  should 
look  with  much  complacency  upon  the  surrender  of  political 
privileges  and  responsibilities  to  men  who  would  have  no  objec- 
tionto  join  the  “  Sheffield  Assassination  Company  (limited”),  or 
to  look,  possibly,  upon  Broadhead  and  his  very  eminent  com¬ 
peers  as  the  worthy  representatives  and  holders  of  political 
principles  and  rights.  Our  object,  however,  has  been  rather  to 
call  attention  to,  and  to  show  the  extraordinary  quality  of  this 
last  truly  amazing  Latter-day  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Carlyle,  than  to 
seek  to  controvert  its  views ;  for  the  greater  part  it  contains  a 
body  of  vehemently  expressed  truth,  said,  as  Mr.  Carlyle  alone 
of  all  men  is  able  to  say  it. 
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A  FEW  days  since  the  country  learnt,  principally  through  the 
reports  of  discussions  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  a 
voung  married  woman,  near  her  confinement,  had  been  sentenced 
by  one  Colonel  Peard  to  twenty-one  days’  imprisonment,  because 
she  was  found  in  the  park,  wood,  or  coppice,  of  Sir  C.  Kashleigh. 
It  does  not  seem  that  she  was  injuring,  or  that  she  was  attempt¬ 
ing  to  injure  anything  ;  this  was  not  alleged  against  her, 
was  simply  found  in  the  walk,  most  likely  shortening  some  jour¬ 
ney,  and  she  suffers  twenty-one  days’  imprisonment.  We  do  not 
hesitate  to  speak  cf  this  as  an  outrage  upon  the  morality, 
humanity  and  civilisation  of  the  British  nation.  The  British 
nation,  however,  takes  all  outrages  of  this  kind  very  quietly,  they 
are  only  committed  on  the  poor  and  helpless,  and  they  are  not  of 
much  account  among  us.  For  ourselves  we  read  the  account  of 
the  transaction  with  something  like  horror,  in  the  recollection 
of  a  narrow  escape  ourselves,  only  within  the  last  few  weeks, 
when  in  our  ignorance  we  were  found  trespassing  in  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  parks  we  ever  trod,  we  were  upon  our  way  in 
search  oT  a  grana  old  castle  standing  in  this  park,  one  of  the 
noblest  and  most  commanding  of  ruins,  celebrated  in  the  verse  of 
John  Dyer,  but  we  were  taken  into  custody  by  a  keeper,  who 
told  us  that  it  used  to  be  open  once  but  the  new  lord  had  “  shut  up 
“  all  that,”  and  admitted  no  one  who  did  not  go  up  to  the  hall  for 
the  key  ;  we  were  guilty  ourselves  of  trespass,  but  there  was 
more  mercy  in  our  case  than  for  the  poor  woman  near  her  con¬ 
finement,  and  so  we  escaped  our  twenty-one  days.  Little  circum¬ 
stances  like  these  emerging  to  light,  from  time  to  time,  lead  us 
to  doubt  whether  we  are  a  civilised  people,  certainly  whether  we 
have  a  civilized  magistracy,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  the  Spectator 
suggwts,  in  reciting  the  circumstances,  the  same  grave  doubts. 
1  he  inference  we  derived  from  the  circumstance  ourselves  was  the 
very  old  one,  that  for  the  most  part  the  rich,  and  especially  those 
of  the  order  of  iSir  C.  Rashleigh  and  Colonel  Peard,  arc  willing 
enough  to  take  possession  of  aU  their  rights  over  the  poor,  while 

•  Social  Duties  f  Considered  icith  Reference  to  the  Organisation  of  Effort 
n  orks  of  Benevolence  and  Public  Utiliiy.  ly  a  Man  of  Buti^**^’ 
M  nnri  To; 
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they,  with  a  cheerful  hilarity,  ignore  and  forget  all  their  duties 
towards  them.  We  wish  someone  would  compile  a  collection  of 
the  crimes  of  magistrates  during  the  last  few  years,  we  believe  it 
would  be  found  to  be  something  quite  amazing.  The  point  of 
this  little  circumstance  in  connection  with  Mr.  llathbone  s  little 
book  is,  that  it  illustrates  that  process  of  “  social  disintegration” 
which  is  rapidly  going  on  throughout  the  country  ;  this  is  the 
designation  of  the  first  chapter  of  the  little  volume.  Our  fears 
with  reference  to  the  matter  go  further  than  the  author’s,  he  says, 
“  the  assertion  that  while  the  rich  are  growing  richer,  the  poor 
“  are  growing  poorer,  is  certainly,  at  least  as  far  as  regards  the  pre- 
“  sent  century,  untrue,”  we  on  the  contrary,  fear  that  it  is  very 
true.  A  number  of  those  benefits  which  modern  civilisation 
and  the  results  of  machinery  have  been  supposed  to  confer  on 
the  labouring  classes,  will  be  found  to  be  on  the  whole  fictions. 
Wages  are  higher,  but  what  are  rents?  clothes  are  cheaper,  but 
how  about  their  durability  ?  ]\Ieantime  a  wall  of  separation  has 
risen  between  the  rich  and  poor  of  impenetrable  thickness  and 
unscalable  height ;  everywhere  the  doctrine  is  held,  but  especi¬ 
ally  between  the  rich  and  the  poorer  classes  of  society,  of  a  money 
relationship  between  men  and  men,  what  Thomas  Carlyle  calls 
the  “  Gospel  of  j\Iammonism  ”  is  proclaimed  ;  the  payment  of 
wages  releases  from  all  further  responsibilities  of  sympathy  or  in¬ 
terest — and  the  very  doctrine  is  destructive,  and  where  its 
wretched  selfishness  is  believed  and  maintained,  and  to  the 
extent  to  which  it  is  believed  and  maintained,  society  falls 
apart  and  into  pieces.  Are  we  civilised,  or  have  we  not 
rather  reared  an  immense  and  splendid  Babel  of  selfishness,  and 
given  to  it  that  other  better  and  more  sonorous  epithet.  Again 
we  say,  how  numerous  are  the  instances  in  which  men  have 
taken  possession  of  rights  sometimes  very  questionable,  parch¬ 
ment  rights,  which  are  not  always  consistent  with  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  eternal  justice,  while  they  have  quite  forgotten  duties 
— the  very  history  of  the  Poor  Laws  is  a  marvellous  illustration 
and  case  in  point,  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation  those  immense 
lands,  fields,  and  farms,  which  had  been  set  apart  by  the  Church 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  poor,  became  the  spoil  of  state,  and  lay 
impropriation,  and  the  consequence  is  that  at  the  present  day  we 
groan  beneath  the  weight  of  poor-rates  still  altogether  inadequate 
to  the  immense  pauperism  of  our  country,  while  pressing  most 
fearfully  and  heavily  upon  those  least  able  to  endure  the  burden. 
In  the  affair  of  the  poor,  the  Church  of  England,  and  we  only 
speak  of  it  in  its  political  relations,  has  most  criminally  taken 
possession  of  its  properties,  while  it  cancels  the  great  duties  or 
claims  which  were  formally  entailed  upon  the  possession  of  the 
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property  ;  the  operation  of  the  poor  laws  themselves  is  horribly 
and  enormously  unjust  ;  by  law  we  proclaim  it,  that  to  be  poor 
is  to  be  criminal.  Mr.  Rathbone  says  “  There  is  one  office,  the 
“care  of  preventing  starvation,  which  Government  has  taken 
“  altogether  out  of  private  hands,’^  but  it  does  not  prevent  starva¬ 
tion,  a  catalogue  might  be  compiled  every  year  of  numbers  of 
persons  who  die  of  starvation  ;  helpless  and  hopeless,  the  zigzag 
course  of  the  poor  law,  its  injustice  and  barbarity,  affords  no  relief. 
On  another  page  Mr.  Rathbone,  in  striking  and  impressive  words, 
which  we  are  glad  to  quote  and  give  currency  to,  says : — 


The  State  undertakes  to  provide  for  all  who  cannot  provide  for  them¬ 
selves.  And  how  does  the  undertaking  prosper  ?  Are  the  deserving 
poor  cared  for  ?  Do  they  really  find  a  shelter  in  the  workhouse  from 
the  extremity  of  cold  and  hunger  ?  Is  it  true  that  no  one  dies  of  want ; 
that  widows  and  orphans,  aged  and  helpless  persons,  disabled  labourers, 
find  a  suitable  provision  for  their  needs  ?  Alas,  we  know  that  the 
workhouse  meets — jierhaps  can  meet — but  one  of  its  purposes.  It  dot  s 
succeed  in  being  a  place  of  penal  relief  for  the  w^ant  which  is  the  result 
of  vice  and  idleness.  It  does  succeed  in  deterring  those  who  can  sup¬ 
port  themselves  from  applying  for  parish  support;  it  does  diminish 
pauperism,  it  has  effectually  checked  the  rapid  progress  of  demoralisa¬ 
tion  and  ruin  under  the  old  Poor-law  of  Elizabeth.  But  as  a  system  of 
public  charity  it  fails  altogether.  It  is  beyond  the  omnipotence  of  Par¬ 
liament  to  meet  the  confficting  claims  of  justice  to  the  community, 
severity  to  the  idle  and  vicious,  and  mercy  to  those  stricken  down  into 
penury  by  the  visitation  of  God,  Workhouse  masters  in  large  towns 
report  that  there  are  no  able-bodied  women  in  the  house  wdio  are  not  of 
tuiuU'd  character;  that  the  immense  majority  of  the  inmates  are  little 
better  than  those  who  fill  our  gaols.  Does  this  mean  that  there  is  n  > 
extreme  want  amongst  the  honest  poor ;  no  starvation  that  is  not  tlu* 
result  of  misdoing ;  no  wudow  in  the  prime  of  life  who  cannot  sustain 
her  children  and  herself  by  the  labour  of  her  hands  ?  Alas,  no  one  can 
take  up  a  file  of  the  Ttmes^  though  but  for  a  single  week,  and  retain 
this  pleasant  delusion  !  There  is  grinding  want  among  the  honest  poor, 
there  is  starvation,  squalor,  misery  beyond  description  ;  children  lack 
food,  and  mothers  work  their  eyes  dim  and  their  bodies  thin  to  emacia¬ 
tion  in  the  vain  attempt  to  find  the  bare  necessaries  of  life,  but  the 
Poor-law  authorities  have  no  record  of  these  struggles.  Rather  than 
come  into  contact  with  their  hardness  and  suspicion — for  which,  be  it 
repi'atod,  they  are  not  to  blame,  dealing  as  they  do  habitually  with  im¬ 
posture,  vice,  and  crime — rather  than  mingle  with  the  degraded  crew 
who  live  on  enforced  alms,  rather  than  submit  to  bo  branded  with  the 
name  pauper,  defiled  as  it  is  with  the  associations  cast  around  it  by  de¬ 
cayed  prostitutes,  unsuccessful  thieves,  professional  beggars,  and  all  the 
ofiscouring  of  a  society  corrupt  as  civilised,  the  honest  poor  will  bear  the 
pangs  of  hunger  and  cold,  and  almost  see  their  children  perish  befbie 
their  eyes.  Is  any  further  proof  needed  of  the  narrow  limits  within 
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which  the  organised  machinery  of  charity  can  operate ;  of  the  amount 
of  cruel  suffering  which  still  awaits  relief ;  of  the  terrible  inadequacy 
of  that  charity  which  has  been  so  lauded  by  others  and  so  vaunted 
by  ourselves  ? 

Any  one  who  will  walk  the  streets  of  a  great  town  by  night,  and 
keep  his  eyes  and  ears  open  to  its  sounds  and  sights — who  will  enter 
the  dwellings  of  the  labouring  classes,  and  of  the  class  which  lies  be¬ 
tween  them  and  the  actual  thieves,  beggars,  and  professed  paupers  who 
form  the  lowest  grade  in  the  social  scale — who  will  ask  how  they  live, 
and  what  provision  they  have  made  against  a  temporary  access  of  mis¬ 
fortune,  will  need  no  further  argument  or  illustration  on  this  score. 
The  state  of  our  great  towns,  and  especially  of  our  seaports,  is  a  scandal 
to  our  humanity,  a  blot  on  our  civilisation,  a  bitter  reproach  to  a  nation 
which  calls  itself  Christian. 

In  the  light  of  all  this  political  economy  tells  us  that  alms¬ 
giving,  the  relief  of  the  beggar  by  the  wayside,  the  easiest  form 
of  apparent  charity,  is  a  vice ;  for  a  long  time  we  have  not 
darca  always  to  think  so,  with  views  exactly  like  those  which  wc 
have  quoted  above  from  Mr.  Rathbone,  and  with  the  ability  to 
verify  the  testimony  he  gives  from  the  facts  of  our  own  experience 
of  the  utter  and  horrible  incfliciciicy  of  the  poor  law  administra¬ 
tion,  we  dare  not  always  refuse  to  listen  to  the  appeals  made  by  poor 
wandering  strangers,  when  we  have  seen  late  at  night  outside 
every  London  workhouse  huddled  together — multitudes  of 
wretched  creatures,  and  the  great  board  Full  glaring  out  its 
ghastly  uncharitableness  over  their  heads  ;  when  we  know  how 
unions  dexterously  attempt  to  release  themselves  from  their 
responsibilities,  how  can  we  deal  with  the  poor  after  the  iron 
fashion,  and  the  adamantine  prescription  of  the  political 
economist,  however  wc  may  seek  to  limit  benevolence  to  the 
very  old  or  the  physically  incapable.  All  these  remarks 
suggest  questions  of  the  gravest  interest  and  importance  while 
they  abundantly  illustrate  that  social  disintegration  of  wliich 
Mr.  Rathbone  speaks.  Our  wealth  as  a  nation  is  great,  but  is 
it  not  also  ominous,  is  it  not  reckless,  is  it  not  hard-hearted  ? 
Is  it  true,  as  Mr.  Rathbone  says,  “  that  it  is  creating  two  separate 
**  castes,  two  distinct  races,  with  separate  organisations,  ideas,  and 
**  interests,  the  sure  forerunner,  the  first  commencement,  of  rapid 
“  national  decay  ?  ”  He  says  : —  ^ 

Setting  aside  the  few  persons  actually  and  personally  engaged  in  be¬ 
nevolent  labours  (of  whom  more  hereafter),  men  and  women  even  of 
nioderate  means,  in  our  large  towns,  lead  a  life  altogether  apart  from 
that  of  the  poor.  How  many  of  them  ever  speak  to  a  working  man  or 
Woman  except  in  the  way  of  business  ?  How  many  .them  have  any 
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personal  relations  with  persons  of  that  class ;  any  acquaintance  with  in- 
diriduals  in  whom  they  take  an  interest,  for  whose  welfare  they  care, 
who  might  not  be  sick,  starre,  or  die  without  their  knowing  it  ?  What 
does  the  large  manufacturer  know  of  the  vast  majority  of  his  hands  out¬ 
side  of  the  factory  ?  Has  he  ever  seen  them  in  their  homes?  W’ouli 
he  know  them  if  he  met  them  in  the  street  ?  What  does  the  shipowner 
or  merchant  know  of  the  men  who  sail  or  unload  his  ship,  or  carry  hii 
goods  to  the  warehouse  ?  They  are  engaged  for  tlie  job,  by  his  capUin 
or  warehouseman,  at  the  shipping-office  or  the  street  corner ;  they  are 
unknown  to  him  by  sight  or  by  name.  iSo  far  as  our  towns  are  concerned, 
the  cases'are  few  and  exceptional  in  which  there  is  any  personal  tie  be¬ 
tween  rich  and  poor — any  recognition  on  either  side  of  a  connection 
that  does  not  end  with  working  hours,  or  of  any  individual  claim  on  an 
individual  for  anything  besides  fair  wages  and  honest  work. 

This  alteration  is  not,  apparently,  due  to  wilful  estrangement  on  the 
part  of  the  rich  ;  still  less  to  any  fault  on  the  side  of  the  poor.  But, 
even  though  no  one  be  wilfully  in  fault,  it  is  painful  to  contrast  this 
state  of  things, — the  fruit  though  it  be  of  advancing  civilisation,  increa¬ 
sing  w’ealth,  and  better  industrial  organisation, — with  w’hat  old  men 
now  living  can  well  remember  to  have  witnessed,  in  the  service  of  a 
kindly  or  well-principled  master.  The  father  of  the  present  manufac¬ 
turer  often  knew  every  one  of  the  hundred  or  two  of  hands  whom  he 
employed.  They  lived  in  their  employer’s  cottages,  close  to  his  house 
and  mill,  within  reach  of  the  daily  visits  of  his  family.  If  one  of  them 
were  sick  or  had  a  sick  wife  or  child,  his  wife  and  children  visited  the 
cottage,  and  the  master  could  give  what  aid  was  necessary.  He  would 
speak  to  them  by  name,  ask  after  their  families,  aud  commend  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  their  children  at  the  school,  at  which  his  own  children  taught.  The 
merchant  had  but  few  men,  and  they  were  constantly  in  his  service, and 
did  all  his  work.  It  took  some  weeks  to  unload  by  their  aid  a  vessel  of 
200  or  300  tons.  Now,  the  ship  of  1,500  tons  is  discharged  in  a  week, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Dock  Company  or  of  a  contractor,  by  a  large 
gang  of  men,  who  then  go  elsewhere ;  and  for  the  next  job  a  new  gang 
is  engaged.  Cotton  is  handled  by  cotton-porters,  corn  by  corn-porters. 
The  old-time  merchant  used  at  Christmas  to  assemble  his  men  aud  give 
to  each  of  them  a  piece  of  beef  proportioned  to  the  wants  of  the  family, 
a  loaf,  and  a  shilling  to  buy  beer,  with  a  shake  of  the  hand  from  the 
senior  partner,  and  Merry  Christmas  to  you,  Williams;  I  hope 
your  good  wife  is  stronger,”  w’hich  were  the  expressions  of  real  interest, 
and  the  natural  acknowledgment  of  a  tie  felt  by  both  parties.  His  sons 
may  keep  up  the  distribution  of  beef,  bread  and  beer ;  but  the  personal 
character  of  the  kindness  has  disappeared ;  the  Christmas  gathering  and 
greeting  can  no  longer  be  a  reality  when  the  men  are  not  known  by  sight 
to  any  partner  in  the  firm.  Not  even  the  warehouseman,  not  even  a 
clerk,  has  that  personal  knowledge  of  the  men  employed,  which  the 
head  of  the  firm  once  possessed  as  a  matter  of  course.  Even  where  the 
master  is  most  disposed  to  recognise  his  duty,  and  the  men  might  be 
most  confident  of  his  kindness,  he  may  be  (has  been)  horror-struck  to 
find  that  a  man,  who  has  been  employed  by  him  for  years,  has  been  ab- 
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leat  from  his  work  for  weeks,  and  is  actually  reduced  by  illneas  to  a 
choice  between  the  workhouse  and  starvation,  while  his  employer  is  in 
utter  ignorance  of  his  circumstances. 

Meantime  we  have  our  charities,  their  voluntary  character  has 
attracted  much  of  the  admiration  of  foreigners,  but  in  truth  we 
could  make  them  the  subjects  of  our  Jeremiads  too,  they  are 
inefficient,  and  altogether  incomplete,  and  Mr.  Rathbone  mentions 
the  startling  fact  that  while  during  the  last  twenty  years  our 
national  income  has  increased  about  seventy-five  per  cent.,  the 
ratio  in  proportion  of  our  charities  is  actually  smaller  than 
it  was  before!  Such  are  some  of  the  truly,’  terrific  facts 
which  are  brought  before  us  in  this  most  earnest  little  book  ; 
its  author  is  one  of  a  race  whose  name  is  venerable  in 
Liverpool  in  connexion  with  all  benevolent  enterprise,  his  volume 
therefore,  in  addition  to  its  personal  merits  has  this  strong 
additional  claim,  and  what  are  the  methods  he  sets  before  us  ? 
We,  for  our  part,  despair  of  any;  good  men  and  good  women 
must,  from  love  to  the  Saviour  and  the  race  He  came  to  save,  do 
their  best,  but  we  despair  of  anything,  any  plan  that  can  over¬ 
take  the  immense  evils  to  which  wc  have  referred.  Our  eyes 
have  been  fascinated  by  the  charming  bureaucracy  of  the  Conti¬ 
nent;  and  truth  to  say,  the  spectacle  of  overwhelming  miseries 
raty  well  plead  our  apology  if  we  arc  disposed  to  relinquish  some 
portion  of  our  own  freedom,  in  order  that  our  streets  may  be  less 
thronged  by  the  hungry,  the  sick,  the  destitute,  the  dying,  and 
the  criminal.  Our  chiefest  reason  against  this  absorption  of 
benevolence  into  law,  after  some  of  the  many  fashions  indicated 
in  Mr  Blanchard  Jerrold’s  Children  of  Lutetian  and  which  do  not 
seem  to  work  badly  in  the  French  capital,  is  not  so  much  that 
they  would  pauperise  the  people — for  ive  arc  speaking  of  those 
crushed  down  and  pauperised  already,  multitudes  in  whom  the 
last  ray  of  self-respect  is  blotted  out — but  in  this  country  it  would 
turn  infallibly  into  political  jobbery  and  huckstering,  and  be  used  in 
the  interests  of  the  aristocratic  caste  of  Church  and  State  ;  yet 
the  sphere  of  government  in  these  matters  is,  we  think,  open  to 
wide  discussion,  and  especially  in  the  presence  of  our  social  in¬ 
efficiency,  there  are  those  who  arc  at  w'ork  attempting  a  little  to 
alleviate  our  immense  social  wretchedness,  and  ii  individualism 
could  fall  into  a  wise  organisation  and  method  of  co-operation  it 
luight  do  much— consecrated  individualism,  consecrated  enthu¬ 
siasm;  and  of  course  such  we  have  in  our  midst,  and  mani¬ 
festing  itself  in  many  ways,  Mr.  Rathbone  cites  some  admir¬ 
able  instances,  and  the  history  of  the  society  incorporated  in 
Liverpool  is  certainly  encouraging.  We  are  certain  that  even 
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if  government  assisted  in  the  great  work,  it  must  not  be 
by  mercenary  assistance,  it  must  be  greatly  voluntary  and  un¬ 
bought  to  be  blest.  Mr.  Rathbone  fears  that  his  hopes  will  be 
regarded  by  many  as  too  sanguine,  we  think  so  too,  but  we  are 
quite  certain  that  he  is  clearly  right  when  he  builds  his  hopes 
on  voluntary  exertion,  not  on  paid  eflfort,  he  says  : 

Tins  would  be  a  more  serious,  indeed  a  fatal  error.  Great,  almost 
unliinitod  mismanagement  fails  to  destroy  a  free  nation  whose  units  are 
men,  but  take  away  from  those  units  the  habits  of  free  individual  action, 
and  sense  of  individual  responsibility  which  belong  to  manhood,  and 
national  decay  and  death  have  begun,  however  beautiful  may  seem  the 
order  and  system  which  organised  action  has  substituted — however  well 
for  a  time  it  may  seem  to  work.  “  The  nation  is  lost  which  trusts  to 
mercenaries,”  and  wo  must  on  no  account  attempt  to  fight  the  battle 
against  misery  and  evil  with  hired  recruits.  If  we  would  have  our 
work  done  with  life,  thought,  and  heart  worthy  of  our  human  nature 
and  responsibilities,  wo  must  with  our  money  give  of  our  own  life,  and 
thought,  and  heart  to  that  work. 

I'or  ourselves,  while  we  read  and  thought,  we  remembered 
what  that  great  infidel,  Thomas  Carlyle,  said  now  thirty  years 
since,  in  >vords  heavily  denounced  then,  which  we  will  quote  as 
a  not  at  all  inappropriate  commentary  upon  Mr.  Rathbone’s  little 
hook  “Oh,  it  is  frightful  when  a  whole  nation,  as  our  fathers 
“  used  to  say,  has  forgotten  God,  has  remembered  only  mammon, 
“  and  what  mainnion  leads  to,  and  alljiuman  dues  of  reciprocali- 
“  tics  had  been  fully  changed  into  one  great  due  of  cash  payment, 
“  and  man’s  duty  to  man  reduces  itself  to  handing  him  oertain 
“  iiu'tal  coins,  or  covenant  money  wages,  and  then  shoving  him 
“  out  of  doors;  and  man’s  duty  to  God  becomes  a  cant,  a  doubt,  a 
“  dim  inanity,  a  pleasure  or  virtue,  or  such  like,  and  the  thing  a 
“  man  docs  infinitely  fear,  the  real  hell  of  a  man,  is  that  he  does  not 
“  make  money  and  advance  himself.  The  huge  tumultuous  life  of 
“  society  is  galvanic,  devil-ridden,  too  truly  possessed  by  a  devil, 
“  for  in  short,  mammon  is  not  a  god  at  all,  but  a  devil,  and 
“even  a  very  despicable  devil  ;  follow  the  devil  faithfully  and 
“you  are  sure  enough  to  go  to  the  devil — wdiithcr  else 
“  can  you  go.”  Strong  words,  but  with  the  instance  before  us, 
we  quoted  at  the  head  of  this  paper,  and  Mr.  Rathbone’s  small, 
quiet,  firm,  mournful  book,  the  words  read  very  much  like  a 
prophecy. 

'fhe  tact  is,  there  is  something  in  our  body  politic  which  prevents 
things  trom  working  well,  heaven  only  knows  right  well  what  it  is, 
and  ran  only  help  us  in  our  delirious  strait ;  there  can  be  we  think 
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little  (foubt  that  we  are  in  an  utterly  perplexed  and  helpless  condi¬ 
tion  ;  we  are  as  jealous  ourselves  as  any  strongly  enthusiastic  anti- 
oentralisationist  could  be  of  government  interferences  and  municipal 
superintendence;  for  government  in  this  country  does  very  little 
well,  perhaps  it  more  truly  may  be  said  never  to  have  done  anything 
well.  We  are  cheated  by  a  wild  delirious  dream  of  freedom,  which 
is  really  no  freedom,  and  meantime,  while  the  highly  respectable  man 
boMts  that  the  Queen  cannot  cross  his  threshold,  and  pours  out  his 
rhodomontade  at  parish  vestries,  and  other  such  pleasant  places ;  the 
common  sewerage  of  vice,  crime,  and  unrighteously-created  and  or¬ 
ganised  poverty  reeks  up  on  every  hand.  Truly  our  administration 
of  things  in  England  is  grimly  ludicrous ;  with  everything  around 
us  provoking  to  national  despair,  we  can  think  that  justice,  cleanli¬ 
ness,  social  sin  festering  into  huge  ulcers  in  every  even  small  town, 
is  an  affair  with  which  we  have  very  little  to  do,  as  if  fever  could  be 
in  the  air  where  we  live,  and  the  match  near  the  pow^der  in  our  room, 
and  we  dance  our  pleasant  waltzes,  and  sing  our  sentimental  songs, 
and  talk  our  platitudes  about  over-ruling  Providences,  and  greatest 
benefits  to  the  greatest  number,  and  the  sad  marriage  of  sin  and  sorrow 
in  this  world,  &c.  &c.,  it  sometimes  seems  to  us  that  we  are  the  most 
cruel,  heartless,  and  wicked  people  under  heaven.  The  most  enormous 
wrongs  exist  by  our  system  of  government  on  every  side.  Men  and 
women  and  children  welter  iu  starvation,  crime,  and  despair,  but  it  is 
certain  we  should  not  allow  a  little  finger  of  ours  to  be  touched,  even 
would  it  relieve  a  nation  from  its  wrongs ;  not,  as  we  believe,  that 
any  considerable  measure  of  State  interference  could  or  would  save  us. 
It  seems  to  us  that  we  have  altogether  lost — if  ive  ever  possessed — 
the  receipt  for  this,  some  things  look  blankly  absurd.  Greenwich 
Hospital  is  a  noble  institution,  plenty  of  defect  in  administration  no 
doubt,  we  may  take  that  for  granted  without  any  knowledge ;  but 
it  throws  open  its  gates  to  the  hard-worn  and  wounded  sailor;  the 
sailor,  in  accepting  the  bounty  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  does  not  find 
his  character  impeached,  he  submits  to  no  indignity,  what  he  receives 
he  receives  as  a  matter  of  right,  he  has  been  wounded,  or  his  life 
has  been  jeopardised  upon  many  seas,  he  has  served  and  not  been  too 
well  paid,  he  only  clearly  receives  that  to  w  hich  he  h.as  a  right,  there 
w  no  pauperism  in  the  transaction,  how  difierent  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  poor  laws  ;  what  do  we  read,  even  while  this  very  paper 
IS  going  through  the  press  ?  Bethnal  Green  turns  up  again,  an  old 
man,  seventy-four  years  of  age  pauper,  is  set  to  w  ork  with  two  others 
of  eighty  years  of  age,  the  poor  pauper  of  seventy-four  is  only  just  out 
of  the  infirmary,  the  three  of  them  get  wet  through,  having  only  one 
workhouse  suit,  they  stand  round  the  engine-roomlire,  naked,  till  their 
clothes  are  dried;  the  poor  seventy-four  years  old  pauper  sinks  under 
it  and  dies.  *  Yet  these  poor  and  wretched  old  men  had  very  likely  paid 
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their  poor  rates  for  years,  even  as  the  sailor  pays  his  shilling  to  Green¬ 
wich  Hospital,  their  refuge  was  their  right,  but  it  is  the  crime  of  this 
countr}',  that  it  is  pitiless,  it  has  no  tenderness  or  justice  for  the  very 
old,  for  children,  or  for  women.  And  these  things  go  on,  and  the 
nation  is  rent  from  end  to  end,  with  intensely  interesting  chatter 
about  reform  bills,  and  other  such  dreary  and  hopeless  embrogliosof 
s|)eech,  while,  poor  law  governors,  and  overseers,  and  guardians,  drive 
on  their  reckless  way ;  and  age  is  crushed,  insulted,  and  starved,  a 
like  circumstance  to  that  we  have  just  recited  of  Bethnal  Green 
occurred  in  Sussex  w  here  an  old  man  of  eighty-three  w^as  set  to  work. 
What  a  great  nation  ours  is,  what  a  brave  high-spirited'nation,  that 
it  cannot  afford  a  little  dole  of  wheat,  to  sustain  a  poor  old  parched 
life,  or  a  blanket,  or  a  mattress  for  a  poor  old  fellow  to  die  on,  with¬ 
out  receiving  its  uttermost  farthing  !  and  very  likely  its  uttermost 
farthing  had  been  many  times  paid ;  well,  with  all  our  prejudices 
against  Frenchmen  and  their  w  ays,  we  confess,  to  our  thinking,  that 
tliey  order  these  things  better  in  France.  We  know  the  talk  which 
instantly  arises  upon  the  mere  breath  of  such  a  comparison,  w  e  hear 
of  communism,  socialism,  also  of  the  pauperising  of  the  free-born 
Briton,  dangers  of  centralisation  in  the  hands  of  government,  and  so 
on ;  mean  time,  what  are  the  facts  around  us  ?  We  know  that 
charity  fruitlessly  administered  breeds  and  perpetuates  mendicity; 
meantime,  what  is  competition  doing?  Children  three  years  old  tied 
to  the  bench,  and  performing  in  the  dull  dark  hours  of  night,  when 
their  tender  young  limbs  ought  to  be  resting,  tasks  of  toil ;  })erhaps 
there  is  scarcely  a  lucifer  match  struck  which  is  not  asso- 
ciated  with  some  of  these  horrible  enormities  of  onr  precious 
civilization;  the  stream  of  well-to-do  population  flows  on  and  does 
not  care  much  for  the  poor;  in  some  graceful,  sentimental  sort 
of  w’ay  many  care  if  it  should  come  into  its  neighbourhood. 
Otherwise,  it  is  exceedingly  mindless  ;  it  may,  indeed,  occasion¬ 
ally  go  out  of  its  way  to  give  a  tract,  or  even  to  read  a  lecture,  but 
is  usually]  profoundly  ignorant  usually  of  the  needs  which  lie 
at  its  very  doors.  Socialism  ?  well,  w’e  are  far  away  from  any 
ot  the  absurd  dreams  of  Fourrierism,  Owenism,  Mormonism,  or 
any  other  of  those  diahlene  which  at  once  put  a  padlock  on 
human  freedom,  and  nourish  the  mendicity  and  mendacity  of  the 
spirit ;  but  there  is  a  sense  in  which  we  arc  only  safe  when  we 
espouse  and  act  upon  some  principles  which  may  even  be  called 
socialistn.  Living  together  implies  responsibilities  and  conces¬ 
sions — involves  more  than  the  mere  paying  for  the  poor  little  bit 
of  labour  w’hich  happens  to  be  done  for  us,  involves  this,  not 
meixdy  in  an  ethical  and  celestial  kind  of  wray,  but  really  and 
actually  involves  as  much  the  attempt  to  keep  poverty,  and  des¬ 
titution)  and  crimes,  down  at  the  minimum,  as  it  involves  good 
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sewerage,  drainage,  the  supply  of  water,  and  the  lighting  of  the 
town.  We  are  unable  to  understand  the  dilFerencc,  and  perhaps 
the  Poor  Law  itself  is  a  concession  of  considerable  importance, 
could  it  only  be  brought  to  work.  In  Paris  it  is  delightfully 
astonishing  to  notice  what  is  done  for  the  poor,  the  old,  and  the 
deserted.  We  have  stood  upon  our  nationality  with  wondrous 
tenacity.  Suppose  some  of  our  good  men  of  wealth,  like  Mr. 
Ratlibonc,  were  to  imagine  it  possible,  that  some  things  in 
France,  perhaps  in  other  countries  too,  had  the  stamp  of  common 
sense  upon  them,  that  it  was  just  possible  that  our  loud  wrangling, 
incessantly  and  interminably-talking  municipalities,  were  not 
necessarily  and  essentially  the  encyclopaedias  of  all  attainable 
wisdom.  It  seems  that  money  may  be  procured  in  England  to 
an  almost  boundless  extent ;  but  the  method,  purpose  and  plan, 
these  are  wanted.  Blanchard  Jerrold  says,  “  Our  London  charity 
“  directors  would  be  astonished  to  see  how  much  good  is  done  in 
“  Paris  with  a  little  money.”  We  take  this  to  be  xactly  the  reverse 
of  our  own  case ;  we  contrive  to  do  very  little  good  with  a  great 
deal  of  money,  for  the  reason  we  have  assigned,  that  money  is 
scattered  as  purposelessly  as  profusely.  Paris  seems  to  abound 
in  a  wonderful  variety  of  mutual  helps.  Can  nothing  be  done 
with  us  in  some  measure  systematically  to  meet  and  overtake 
our  crying  national  destitution  ?  They  have  no  poor  laws  in 
Paris,  or  in  France,  we  frequently  hear.  What  an  illustration, 
then,  of  the  manner  in  which,  through  all  its  arrondissements, 
the  Government  is  able  to  call  every  activity  into  exercise.  Mr. 
Jerrold  refers  to  this  : — 

Still  the  reply  of  most  Englishmen,  when  the  excellence  of  some  of 
the  charities  of  Paris  is  explained  to  them,  may  be  summed  up  in  a 
few  words — Ay,  sir,  but  they  have  no  Poor-law.’*  I  grant  that  they 
have  no  poor-laws  framed  on  our  model ;  but  he  who  says  that  there  is 
no  poor-law  in  Paris,  for  instance,  speaks  in  liis  ignorance.  Is  not 
every  public  amusement  taxed  for  the  poor  ?  and  are  not  the  markets, 
as  I  have  showm,  compelled  to  yield  something  of  their  profits  for  the 
necessitous  ?  In  twenty  difl'erent  ways,  laws,  and  customs  which  aro 
as  strong  as  laws,  tax  all  classes  of  the  well-to-do  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poor.  Every  Bureau  of  Benevolence  has  its  own  particular  plan  for 
laying  its  population  under  contribution.  Even  from  the  ration  of  the 
tidier  there  is  a  spoonful  for  the  hungry.  No  poor-law  in  France  ! 
In  Paris,  at  least,  1  know  there  arc  a  hundred  poor-laws  ;  many  of 
them,  1  can  vouch  for  it,  being  most  excellent,  because  least  felt  by 
those  who  are  just  removed  beyond  the  operations  of  charity.  Every 
® an,  woman,  and  child  is  directly  appealed  to  on  behalf  of  the  poor. 
^0  citizen  can  shut  his  purse  and  say,  **  1  have  paid  my  poor-rates, 
and  if  tigr©  be  Bufforing  about,  let  it  to  the  workhouse.’*  Uere  the 
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poor  arc  incessantly  talked  about ;  and  any  number  of  people  can  be  at 
once  enlisted  in  their  service,  as  the  lists  of  the  Bureaus  of  Benevol¬ 
ence,  or  those  of  M.  Knoeptliu’s  “  Annual  of  Charity/’  would  convince 
the  most  sceptical  reader.  Every  holiday  is  an  occasion  for  doing 
Hoincthing  in  favour  of  the  ragged.  Their  good  is  included  in  every 
r**joicing.  A  rich  harvest  is  reaped  for  them  at  the  opening  of  the 
New  Year,  all  classes  of  citizens  contributing  according  to  their  means ; 
the  rich  rercircs  sending  their  60,000lb.  of  bread  to  the  Bureaus  of  Bene¬ 
volence,  and  the  less  favoured  of  fortune  their  loaf. 

And  what  an  institution  is  that  of  La  Salpetriere  ;  its  total 
income  for  18G1  £79,479.  For  this  sum  3,899  poor  women, 
2,426  lunatics,  w’ere  maintained  as  follows : — 

The  inmates  have  three  meals  a  day.  In  the  first  place  they  have  a 
ration  of  bread,  and  a  moderate  quantity  of  good  wine.  Then  between 
seven  and  eight  o’clock  milk  is  distributed  to  them,  to  which  most  of 
them  add  tolfee.  Between  eleven  o’clock  and  noon  they  receive  meat 
soup,  with  boiled  beef,  or  something  in  lieu  thereof.  And,  lastly, 
between  four  and  five  o’clock,  a  dish  of  vegetables  and  some  kind  of 
dessert — rations  that  must  be  amply  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  hunger  of 
women  far  on  in  years.  On  Wednesdays  and  Sundays  the  inmates  are 
allowed  to  go  where  they  please,  from  six  in  tho  morning  to  nine 
o’clock  at  night;  and  on  Thursdays  and  Sundays  they  may  receive 
visitors,  from  half-past  twelve  until  four  o’clock. 

And  the  cost  for  each  inmate  maintained  thus  is  within  a  frac¬ 
tion  of  a  shilling  a-day.  Surely  this  is  a  receipt  which  may 
well  set  us  thinking,  in  fact  it  illustrates  the  science  of  benevo¬ 
lence.  As  we  seem  to  illustrate  by  our  rival  philanthropies  and 
huge  and  costly  committees,  the  random  and  almost  useless  ex¬ 
ercise  of  efforts  well  meant,  but  failing  in  every  important  result. 
Then  we  learn  that  in  Paris  there  are  fine  efforts  for  the  help  of 
those  who  are  not  tho  abject,  but  the  striving,  hopeful  poor. 
The  IVince  Imperiars  Loan  Society  is  a  fine  illustration  of  this. 
We  must  not  be  content  merely  to  refer  to  it  in  our  own  lan¬ 
guage  again.  NIr.  Blanchard  Jerrold  shall  be  our  guide,  only 
we  may  premise  that  this  country  of  ours  seems  to  be  pretty 
much  given  over  to  usurers,  what  chance  has  a  poor  striv¬ 
ing  man,  who  is  either  in  difficulties  from  which  he  hopes  by 
hard  diligence  to  emerge,  or  who  wishes  to  stretch  his  bold  arms 
against  wind  and  wave  for  a  venture,  why  for  every  help  he 
obtains  he  must  give  ten  per  cent.,  perhaps  more.  The  Prince 
Imperiars  I^oan  Society  w’'orks  differently,  it  is  no  tyranny  of 
ruthless  commercial  money  lenders.  The  poor  man  in  England 
so  unfortunate  as  to  commence  a  correspondence  with  a  loan 
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society,  bas  placed  himself  in  the  pathway  of  ruin.  iS’ot  so  in 
Paris;  there  are  usurers  there,  of  course,  but  the  authorities 
have  attacked  the  principle,  and  they  simply  put  f\iith  in  the 
man  who  shows  that  he  has  some  right  to  be  trusted ;  they 
place  him  under  no  security,  they  trust  liim,  and  help  him. 
Mr.  Jerrold  says  : — 

Eucouraged  by  the  success  of  the  Prince  linpcrial’s  Loan  Society, 
why  should  not  some  few.  of  the  powerful  philanthro])ists  who  are 
iiinong  the  glories  of  England  combine  to  rescue  by  timely  aid,  on 
honourable  terms,  London  working  men  who  arc  on  the  brink  of 
ruin  ?  If  a  society  like  that  which  bears  the  young  Ercnch  prince’s 
name  be  necessary,  as  it  unquestionably  is,  in  Paris ;  the  necessity  for 
such  a  society  may  be  easily  proved  to  be  far  more  urgent  in  London ; 
where  there  is  a  petty  loan  society,  combined  with  the  beer  tippling, 
of  nearly  every  tap-room.  There  are  many  astute  commercial  men 
who  will  laugh  at  the  idea  of  a  loan  society  that  j)arts  with  money  on 
the  simple  good  faith  of  poor  working  men  ;  and  that  not  only  demands 
no  market  security  for  them,  but  will  take  none.  The  society  pro- 
cluima  that  it  is  content  with  a  poor  man’s  word  that  he  will  return 
the  loan  granted  to  him ;  provided  he  can  obtain  tw'o  friends  who  have 
known  him  somej^little  time,  and  who  will  just  state  that  he  is  an  hon¬ 
ourable  man  in  his  dealings.  This  strange  loan  society  will  not  permit 
the  two  friends  of  the  borrower  to  make  themselves  liable  for  him, 
should  he  prove  a  defaulter.  The  honour  of  three  poor  working  men 
is  their  security,  and  they  are  content  with  it,  and  will  lend  to  the 
extent  of  twenty  pounds  upon  it.  Should  the  borrower  fail— should 
his  Nvord  prove  no  stronger  than  a  rope  of  sand,  they  will  pursue  neither 
him  nor  the  witnesses  to  his  honesty,  with  the  strong  arm  of  the  law ; 
they  will  leave  them  to  their  owm  conscience,  and  to  tlie  judgment  of 
their  fellow-men.  I  repeat,  many  an  astute  commercial  man  wdll  laugh 
at  such  a  loan  society,  or  sneer  at  it  as  a  paragraph  from  a  newly-con¬ 
stituted  Utopia.  I  can  only  assure  him  that  such  a  society  is  now  at 
work  in  Paris;  that  is  under  the  control  of  men  who  have  not  the 
least  gleam  of  an  idea  that  they  w  ill  end  their  days  at  Charenton  ;  and, 
moreover,  and  lastly,  that  the  poor  borrowers  who  had  deposited  only 
workmen’s  honour  as  security,  have  redeemed  their  pledge  to  tlu'  c(‘n- 
time,  as  the  report  for  18011  sets  forth  in  sober  black  andw’hitc. 

And  are  not  these  hints,  hopeless  as  we  fear  at  ])rescnt  they 
may  be  from  the  utterly  distracted  state  of  our  country  and  its 
interminable  divisions  of  sentiment,  arc  they'  not  y'ct  worthy  ol 
being  profoundly  pondered  by  all  wlio  desire  to  sec  the  rights  of 
poverty'  and  ignorance  vindicated,  and  who  would  meet  the 
occasion,  not  after  some  abstract  and  dreamy'  fashion,  but  in  tlie 
recollection  that  men  and  women  arc  starving  and  destitute, 
and  children  growing  up  by  millions  to  be  the  luture  inheritors 
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of  the  prison,  the  hulks,  and  the  lash,  is  it  a  time  to  dream/ 
Is  it  not  rather  a  time  to  do?  Are  there  not  somethings 
which,  with  a  firm  juid  resolute  hand,  philanthropists  may  do, 
beside  emptily  vaponrin<^  and  essay  reading  at  social  congresses, 
or  splitting  themselves  into  little  factions  in  which  nothing  is 
done  nor  much  attempted,  and  does  not  the  condition  of  Lon¬ 
don  and  all  our  great  towns,  and  even  our  villages,  cry  aloud, 
“  What  thou  doest  do  quickly^'  ?  ( 
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f'FHFi  autlior  of  'Hie  Great  Possession  ;  A  Contribution  towards  the 
^  Kimcledye  and  Pducation  of  the  Soul,  by  Richard  Bell :  06, 
Paternoster-row, — has  brought  together  in  a  small  space  a  great 
variety  of  exceedingly  valuable  thought,  suggestion,  and  information, 
originally  delivered  in  the  form  of  lectures  on  the  human  soul.  The 
author  docs  not  tell  us  where,  or  under  what  circumstances,  but  we 
learn  that  the  late  eminent  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  thought  so  highly 
of  them,  that  he  suggested  and  urged  their  publication  ;  this  forms 
a  very  high  commendation,  for  he  was  not  only  a  very  eminent 
physician,  but  was  well  acquainted  with  those  studies  and  topics  to 
the  discussion  of  which  this  book  is  devoted.  The  title  we  cannot 
but  regard  as  very  unfortunate,  it  gives  no  idea  of  the  great  matter 
of  the  volume,  in  fact,  it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting,  and  readable, 
and  well-informed  little  manuals  concerning  the  independent  exis¬ 
tence,  the  nature  and  life  of  our  spiritual  being,  Nvith  which  we  are 
acquainted ;  we  have  not  met  with  any  new  views  or  new  solutions 
in  its  pages,  but  the  author  has  gathered  together,  and  disposed  into 
order  and  harmony,  a  great  deal  of  reading  and  knowledge,  and  has 
?et  forth  his  materials  in  language  very  pleasant  to  read,  and  which 
never  labours  beneath  the  burden  of  technical  diliiculties.  It  is 
evidently  rather  what  we  expect  a  book  to  be  for  the  lecture  room, 
than  the  study ;  popular,  clear,  and  level  to  that  intelligence  which 
docs  not  desire  to  sink  into  the  deep  places  of  inquiry,  or  Iws 
not  time,  to  travel  through  the  interminable  range  of  conflicting 
opinions. 
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WE  have  passed  through  many  papers,  entitled  Out  of  ilames.^  : 

.  Sketches  Narrative  and  Descriptive,  By  Thomas  Guthrie,  D.l). 
(Alexander  Strahan),  and  with  great  pleasure ;  Dr,  Guthrie  has  always 
seemed  to  us  rather  a  preacher  thau  a.  writer,  but  of  his  many 
\'olumes,  this  is  the  one  which  has  least  of  the  stamp  of  the  preacher 
upon  it.  They  must  be  bold  critics  who  can  lind  themselves  at 
liberty  to  exercise  their  freaks  of  penmanship  upon  it,  for  it  seems 
largely  devoted  to  a  review  of  those  scenes  of  the  Cowgate  of  the 
Grassmarket,’'  where  the  Doctor  has  won  for  himself  such  a  crown 
of  rejoicing  in  his  self-denying  labours  among  beggars  and  convicts. 
The  same  spirit  which  led  him  to  those  places  guide  also  the  d(’- 
scription  of  the  ‘^Streets  of  Paris/’  and  the  '^Edinburgh  Original 
Ragged  School,'^  these  are  the  chief  papers  of  the  volume,  which 
seems  to  us  to  teem  with  interest.  Chiefly  as  it  is  constituted 
greatly  out  of  the  recollections  of  a  mighty  and  illustrious  heart, 
brimful  of  the  largest  benevolence,  a  claim  upon  afiection  and  regard 
incomparable  beyond  that  of  being  one  of  our  chief  orators  until  laid 
aside  from  the  exercise  of  speech,  and  compelled  to  live  rather  in 
memories  than  in  deeds. 

IT  is  scarcely  possible  to  keep  up  with  the  many  volumes  of  sermons 
which  pour  from  the  press  and  find  their  way  to  our  study  table, 
but  we  must  not  omit  to  call  our  readers^  attention  to  those  collect  d 
in  The  Pastors  Note  Book,  or  Preparation  for  the  Pulpit^  by  the  late 
Rev.  Benjamin  Kent,  of  Lower  Norwood,  Surrey.  (W.  Kent  and 
Co,)  These  notes,  we  learn,  were  never  intended  for,  or  thought  of, 
in  connection  with  publication.  Mr.  Kent  w^as  a  Congregational 
Independent,  but  was  scarcely  known  beyond  his  ow  n  congregatio)], 
he  was  one  of  those  men  for  whom,  it  sometimes  seems  to  us.  Non¬ 
conformity  has  little  appreciation  ;  he  w  as  exceedingly  cpiiet  and 
peaceful,  he  was  not  a  political  Nonconformist,  liis  views  were  jiot 
harsh  and  sharp,  but  broad  mid  tender,  he  seems  to  have  nevcT  lo 
have  been  heard  of  among  those  innumerable  committees  and  red- 
tape  institutions,  which  ignore  a  man’s  individuality  and  existenci;  if 
he  does  not  bow  down  and  worship  them  ;  in  fact  in  himself  he  w  as 
a  man,  as  these  sermons  bear  abundant  testimony,  of  a  remarkable 
character  with,  much  fulness  of  thought,  tenderness  of  nature,  and 
considerable  sweetness  of  expression.  When  he  closed  his  ministry, 
after  a  course  of  labour  extending  over  tw  enty-six  yeai-s,  bis  devoted 
and  attached  people  chose '  another  pastor  within  three  weeks  of  his 
decease.  The  fact  was  always  wonderful  to  us,  it  is  still  more  wonder¬ 
ful  after  reading  these  notes— ^they  are  so  far  above  the  ordinary  avei- 
s^e.  of  teaching,  and 'preaching^  their  insight  into  texts  and  topics 
is  SO;  comprehensive/ searching,  and  clear,  they  are  so  alive  with 
profound  and  real,  although  perfectly  unrhetorical  eloquence,  that 
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we  do  not  wonder  much  if  their  author  was  in  his  life  a  quiet,  un¬ 
appreciated  man.  There  is  an  indisposition  in  congregations  to  turn 
up  the  soil  of  thought  and  experience ;  how  often  we  have  to  feel, 
that  he  who  ministers  most  to  the  surface,  and  to  superficial  plausi¬ 
bilities  is  often  supposed  to  be  the  most  profound  of  teachers. 
Congregations  often  strike  us  as  those,  who,  having  heard  our  Lord's 
J'arables,  and  having  been  interested  in  them,  if  by  any  chance  they 
could  have  heard  such  a  strain  as  that  of  his  last  discourse  at  the 
supper-table,  would  have  taken  exception  to  its  want  of  plainness,  to 
its  remoteness,  and  its  absence  of  illustration.  Most  congregations 
must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  very  ignorant,  but  it  is  unfortunate 
when  ignorance  arrogates  to  itself  the  power  to  dictate  to  a 
thoroughly  furnished,  thoughtful,  and  prayerful  man  of  God,  what 
shall  be  the  measure  of  his  spiritual  attainments  and  teaching?  To 
turn  back  to  these  posthumous  notes  of  Mr.  Kent,  they  seem  to  us 
to  be  notes  from  the  higher  Christian  life  and  thought ;  never  having 
had  the  pleasure  to  meet  him,  or  hear  him,  we  have  reason  to  know 
that  he  was  a  scholar  of  no  mean  attainments,  but  rather  in  the 
depths,  perhaps,  than  the  breadth  of  his  studies.  His  thought,  as 
it  unfolded  itself  in  such  sermons  as  those  before  us,  seemed  to  strike 
upwards  from  soul-roots,  rather  than  to  come  down  upon  him  in 
suggestions  from  outward  things.  An  illustration  of  this,  is  in  the 
beautiful  little  niece  before  us,  to  which  many  natures  will  give  a 
response,  but  which  certainly  need  a  cultivated,  spiritual  heart  to 
follow  it  out,  entitled :  "Unconscious  Knowledge,'*  which  is  from  a 
well  known  text,  "  AV hither  I  go  ye  know,  and  the  way  ye  know.’' 


Our  Lord  here  asserta  of  His  disciples,  that  they  know  whither  He 
goes  and  tlie  way  to  it.  Thomas  replies  that  they  know  not  whither 
He  is  going,  and  therefore  do  not  know  the  way. 

Again  our  Lord  declares  that  they  have  known  and  seen  the  Father, 
but  Philip  replies  by  “  Shew  us  the  Father  and  it  sufficeth  us." 

Thus  our  Lord  declares  them  to  have  a  knowledge  of  which  tliey  do 
not  appear  to  bo  conscious,  and  to  possess  a  secret  w’hich  they  disown 
with  all  simplicity.  This  is  one  of  those  universal  facts  which  the  New 
Teslamcnt  history  illustrates.  Of  all  men  it  may  be  said  that  they  do 
really  and  truly  know  many  things  of  which  they  are,  or  seem  to  be, 
ignorant,  till  some  discovery  of  themselves  is  made  to  themselves.  W© 
say  to  one  who  sw  ears,  you  know  it  is  wrong  to  take  Ood^s  name  in 
Vain.  Moreover,  events  in  life  seem  to  penetrate  to  a  soil  through 
maiiy  stra^,  and  reveal  a  well  of  emotion  which  springs  up  unto  life. 
It  is  certain  that  we  are  more  tlian  we  t.bink  are,  and  that  moments 
of  conviction  are  bestowed  on  all — moments  of  knowledge,  of  self- 
knowledge— when  the  most  sensual  and  ignorant  know  that  they  are 
not  all  body,  that  their  nature  has  a  spiritual  side,  with  its  aspirations, 
hopes,  and  fears.  W ere  any  one  to  announce  to  us  the  moral  facts  and 
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conclusions  of  which  we  have  had  occasional  glimpses,  to  press  on  us 
the  views  we  have  really  taken  of  our  destiny,  wo  should  probably  dis¬ 
claim  the  representation  of  our  various  moods  when  strongly  made,  and 
say,  **  I  know  not  the  man.**  Every  one  is,  probably,  better  and  w’orse 
than  ho  knows.  Peter  did  not  know  that  Peter  whom  Christ  described 
as  about  to  deny  his  Lord.  The  Syrian  chieftain  started  at  himself  as 
Elisha  shewed  him  to  himself.  One  touch,  by  a  master  hand,  makes  a 
great  difference  in  the  colouring.  Wo  see  things,  truths,  persons  in  a 
certain  light ;  an  added  ray,  a  stronger  vision  makes  all  new.  The 
weakest  person  here  knows,  and  yet  knows  not  his  muscular  strength 
if  taxed  to  its  utmost.  The  finest  susceptibility  which  any  reader  of 
poetry  feels  for  the  beautiful  and  tender,  is  very  far  below  what  ho  is 
capable  of  feeling  under  the  influence  of  exciting  circumstances,  such 
as  he  has  never  yet  had  brought  to  bear  on  his  emotional  nature.  AVo 
know  not  how  much  we  know.  An  unworked  mine  of  greater  or  less 
value  is  hid  in  every  one.  A  Divine  image  more  or  less  obscured,  more 
or  less  consciously  obscured,  belongs  to  every  human  creature.  And 
as  it  may  be  said  of  any  one  who  passes  an  ordinary  day  in  society,  in 
nature,  or  among  books,  that  he  sees  many  things,  observes  many  rare 
objects,  hovering  only  on  the  brink  of  their  infinite  worth  and  excel¬ 
lence  ;  not  dead  to  them  by  any  means,  but  needing  one  little  hint  or 
ray  of  light  to  make  him  hoard  what  he  only  a  little  prizes ;  so  in  the 
great  world  of  eternal  realities  of  the  spirit,  it  is  true  that  our  know¬ 
ledge,  while  it  is  greater  than  wo  think,  needs  the  finger  of  the  Master 
to  point  out  decisively  to  us  what  we  do  really  know,  to  discover  to  us 
the  extent  of  our  convictions  and  conclusions. 

Thus  it  is  easy  to  perceive  how  the  confusion  of  mind  in  the  disciples, 
in  prospect  of  their  loss,  darkened  their  knowledge.  What  they  really 
knew  became  uncertain  in  the  night  of  trouble. 

It  happens  to  most,  at  certain  crises  of  hewildermcnt,  to  be  in  sore 
doubt  and  distress  on  subjects  which  we  think  wo  have  mastered.  The 
mind  is  vexed  with  seeming  contradictions.  The  certainty  which  every 
disciple  of  our  Lord  must  have  cherished,  that  llis  home  could  only  ho 
with  the  Father,  was  dashed  with  the  strange  announcement  of  coming 
suffering,  and  rejection,  and  death.  The  way  to  the  cross  they  knew 
only  through  His  repeated  assurances.  But  they  knew  not  by  experi¬ 
ence  what  they  knew  by  information.  They  knew  not  what  they 
knew. 

They  knew,  as  we  know,  that  trial,  discipline,  is  good  for  a  man — 
that  the  way  to  life  is  through  death ;  but  they  felt  as  we  feel  when  the 
trial  comes  home,  and  the  announcement  of  the  end  is  real — as  though 
some  strange  thing  had  happened. 

The  whole  piece  is  full  of  those  sweet  inward  helpful  words,  which, 
however,  c^n  only  be  appreciated  by  certain  states  of  experience ;  wc 
must  quote  one  other  passage. 

How  often  passages  which  we  have  read  come  with  new  meanings 
and  mighty  emphasis  when  repeated  by  some  one  whom  we  love,  by 
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one  who  underefands  them,  and  feels  them  deeper  than  ourselves  I  Let 
us  go  to  the  great  Teacher  who  dwells  with  us,  and  ask  Him,  with  all 
devout  simplicity,  to  make  us  to  “  know  the  love  of  Christ  which  passeth 
knowledge.”  Let  us  go  to  Him  who  can  “  do  exceeding  abundantly 
above  all  that  we  ask  or  thiuk,  according  to  the  power  that  worketh  in 
us,”  and  ask  Him  to  make  us  know  what  these  four  words  mean, 
“accepted  in  the  Beloved;”  these  words  which  we  know,  but  know 
not;  that  relation  in  the  words  which  we  have  prized,  but  yet  not 
prized ;  and  He  who  gives  above  our  asking  and  beyond  our  thought, 
wdll  pour  such  meaning  into  the  w^ords  for  us,  that  we  shall  know  what 
we  know,  that  all  service  begins  with  sonship,  begins  with  acceptance 
and  free  pardon,  begins  in  the  family,  in  the  Beloved ;  that  all  true 
labour  dates  from  the  glad  hour  of  reconciliation  and  forgiveness ;  that 
we  now  obey,  and  fight,  and  struggle,  not  to  be 'forgiven,  but  because 
forgiven.  Then  we  know'  as  we  ought  to  know  all  things.  Then  all 
things  arc  ours. 

We  unconsciously  deny  our  knowledge  of  what  we  know’  when  God's 
great  gift  of  immortality  is  neglected.  Esau  knew’  his  birthright,  yet 
knew  it  not.  Ho  despised  it  for  a  mess  of  pottage.  How’  carelessly 
and  idly  do  w  c  walk,  endowed  w’ith  such  a  nature,  with  such  possi¬ 
bilities  in  us,  through  this  time-scene,  which  wc  nevertheless  allow 
not  to  be  the  “  be-all  and  the  end-all !  ”  How'  many  disown  them¬ 
selves,  as  it  were,  declaring  themselves  to  he  what  they  are  not,  w  hat, 
in  cool  reflection,  they  acknowledge  they  arc  not !  That  busy  man 
who  works  out  his  little  day  of  engagements  and  pleasures  and  profits, 
that  is  not  you.  That  angry  discontent  with  present  advancement, 
that  perpetual  craving  for  a  deeper  draught  of  the  cup  of  mammon  or 
of  Belial,  that  feverish  thirst  for  station  and  family  promotion —these 
might  be  all  flung  aw’ay.  “It  is  the  w’orscr  part  of  the  heart  which 
you  might  throw'  aw’ay,  and  live  the  purer  W’ith  the  other  half.” 

T)o  not  disavow  your  lineage.  Do  not  ignore  the  Divine  image  in 
you.  Do  not  hide  from  your  clear  vision  the  side  of  your  nature 
w'hich  neighboiirs  on  heaven  and  God.  Rather  ask  for  insight  into 
the  depths  of  which  you  now’  only  guess.  Ask  to  have  that  made  real, 
of  which  you  now  only  dream. 

This  reveals  very  much  of  the  whole  method,  character,  and  quality 
of  Mr.  Kent^s  teaching,  there  is  a  subtle,  pensive  power  pervading  it, 
a  faith  in  the  profoundesl  and  highest  realities  of  things,  an  ability 
painfully  to  continue  the  search  after  Divine  truth,  steadily  recog¬ 
nizing  the  light  given,  thankful  for  so  much,  resolved  by  faithfully 
following  it  to  make  it  inorc;  a  faith  like  that  which  looks  out  of  the 
following  l)eautiful  words,  winch,  although  forming  a  very  lengthy 
extract,  we  are  the  less  indisposed  to  quote,  as  the  volume  seems  so 
romparativclv  unknown,  for  we  have  seen  no  advertisement  of  it,  and 
only  one  brief  notice. 

This  kingdom  of  God  is  to  bo  preceded  and  ushered  intojthe  world  by 
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prayer.  No  pomp  of  preparation,  no  clank  of  arms,  no  submission  of 
foes  bv  violence,  no  garment  rolled  in  blood  ;  no  note  of  admiration 
.  and  astonishment,  as  “  Lo  here  !  or  lo  there  !”  The  God  of  nature  will 
introduce  the  kingdom  of  love  among  men,  with  that  same  silent 
majesty  which  mark  the  growth  and  expansion  of  all  His  other  works. 

Tho  trees  of  the  forest  rise  up  towards  heaven ;  the  innumerahlo 
fribesofthe  animal  kingdom  are  produced  and  dcvclopeil  without  noise 
or  proclamation;  amidst  the  sighing  of  the  winds,  and  the  falling  of  the 
shower,  and  the  penetration  of  the  atmosphere,  nature’s  majestic  crea¬ 
tions  rise  in  all  their  infinite  diversities  of  material  and  sentient  beauty. 
What  ear  can  catch  the  falling  of  the  dew  ?  What  eyo  can  detect  the 
opening  of  the  bud?  Yet,  amidst  all  this  silence,  we  feel  that  there  is 
a  universally-diffused  Power  which  can  work  throughout  the  endless 
domains  of  the  universe  with  ease  and  order — a  Power  of  creative 
unity,  which  holds  in  its  mighty  embrace  tho  least  and  the  mightiest ; 
the  blade  of  grass  and  the  cedar  of  Lebanon ;  tho  insect  and  the  giant, 
— a  power  so  wonderful  in  its  unostentatious  opulence  of  wisdom,  as  to 
wait  to  be  investigated  and  questioned  before  it  tells  the  history  of  an 
almost  incredible  lavishment  and  prodigality  of  resources.  Who  could 
suppose,  till  ho  had  examined  the  objects,  that  this  (juiet  Power  had 
endowed  creatures,  or  organs  of  creatures,  with  a  strength  which  wc 
should  never  have  guessed  to  deservo  such  attention ;  should  have 
“rendered  tho  light  feather  of  a  bird  stronger  than  gold,  and  the  invi¬ 
sible  sting  of  the  bee  harder  than  steel.’*  It  is  the  examination  of 
nature  in  its  variety  and  beauty,  which  leads  us  to  believe  that  Gotl  is 
everywhere  present. 

When,  at  this  refulgent  season  of  the  year,  we  contrast  tho  glow  and 
luxury  of  the  face  of  Nature  with  the  cold  and  sterile  aspect  of  the  earth 
which  we  beheld  in  winter,  and  think  that  this  mighty  and  cheerful 
revolution  came  upon  us  insensibly,  as  much  without  our  co-operation 
as  our  observation,  we  cannot  but  conclude  tliat  it  is  not  without 
analogy  that  wo  should  be  taught  to  expect  tho  introduction  of  another 
kingdom — the  kingdom  of  God — as  dawning  o!i  our  w’orld  noiselessly 
and  imperceptibly  as  the  morning.  Such  a  change  would  ho  in  the 
manner  of  God.  It  is  His  way ;  it  is  His  thouglit. 

It  is  man,  vain  man,  w^ho  parades  his  performances,  now  striking 
terror,  now'  exciting  pity.  God  is  a  Spirit,  and  wH)rks  on  tho  spirit 
which  cannot  be  ruled  or  convinced  by  throat  or  show,  hut  only  by 
faithfulness  and  truth;  and  the  general  establishment  of  His  kingdom 
in  the  w’orld  will  resemble  its  establishment  in  the  individual,  its  deep 
foundation-stone  is  laid  in  a  human  heart  by  a  kind  reproof,  by  a  solemn 
warning  on  the  bed  of  uftiiction,  by  the  opening  grave,  by  a  line  from 
a  book,  by  a  word  from  the  sanctuary.  No  eyo  sees  the  stroke  that 
struck  down  for  ever  the  despotism  of  Satan  in  that  bosom ;  no  ear 
heard  the  first  “  Lord,  save  me,  I  perish  ;”  no  one  marked  the  hidden 
conflict,  the  agonising  prayer,  the  heavenly  calm,  and  gracious  temper 
which  followed  the  fixed  resolve.  Yet  this  is  God’s  greatest  work ; 
this  is  His  kingdom.  It  is  brought  in  amidst  prayer;  it  will  be  set 
yp  in  the  world  whether  we  pray  or  do  not  pray ;  but  not  for  us,  not 

us,  unless  we  say  from  our  hearts,  “  Thy  kingdom  come.” 
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Who  enjoy  the  kingdoms  of  nature  ?  who  inherit  the  earth  ?  Not 
tlie  selfish  and  prayerless,  however  rich,  but  the  meek,  who  see  God*i 
wisdom  and  love  in  all  the  works  of  His  hands.  He  inherits  the  earth 
who  enjoys  it.  I  have  a  deeper  interest  in  that  estate  than  its  owner 
if  it  gives  me  pleasure,  and  gives  him  none;  it  is  mine  in  a  higher, 
truer,  senst?  than  it  is  his.  It  is  the  state  of  a  man^s  mind  which  qualifies 
him  to  enjoy  any  one  of  (iod’s  kingdoms.  What  is  the  celestial 
kingdom  of  suns  and  stars  to  him  whose  eye  is  downward  looking? 
Tell  him  that,  in  yonder  space,  ^Hhere  are  1,000  stars  seen  by  the 
naked  eye,  and  each  of  them  is  the  centre  of  a  planetary  system ;  that 
it  has  been  computed  that  100,000,000  might  be  seen  by  the  telescope 
were  they  explored  but  his  soul  is  not  awakened  to  these  stupendous 
and  distiint  realities,  and  that  celestial  kingdom  rings  no  peal  of 
harmonics,  no  everlasting  chime  in  his  ears. 

The  world  is  what  we  make  it.  It  is  a  market-place,  or  the  portico 
of  a  temple,  or  a  school  where  character  is  disciplined  for  eternity,  or  u 
sphere  of  government  where  the  ground  wears  the  stamp  of  God’s  foot¬ 
steps  to  the  observant  eye  ;  the  world  is  either  of  these  to  us  according 
to  our  culture,  our  knowledge,  our  life.  A  man  comes  before  you,  but 
his  character  is  seen  through  your  own.  If  you  live  without  communion 
with  the  world  of  spirits,  he  comes  to  amuse  or  to  profit ;  he  is  a  drudge 
or  a  useful  animal,  or  a  machine  for  coining  money  or  discovering 
pleasure.  If  you  live  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  in  the  habit  of  prayer, 
who  is  ho  now'  ?  Ho  is  an  immortal,  responsible  agent,  a  spirit  destined 
to  infinite  joy  or  sorrow;  a  creature  fallen,  but  of  large  capacities.  For 
him  Christ  died,  the  Bible  was  written,  the  Church  was  instituted,  the 
minister  semt. 

What  makes  the  difference  in  this  human  character?  Prayer.  The 
point  of  observation  from  which  we  survey  objects  is  everything.  Life, 
iho  soul,  death,  the  Bible,  society,  change  their  colour  and  com¬ 
plexion  to  you  as  you  take  your  stand  to  survey  them.  Look  at  them 
Iroin  this  altar — it  is  the  shrine  of  Mammon ;  hero  everything— man, 
euiupuny,  trade,  love — everj'thing  is  weighed  in  scales,  and  its  money- 
value  nicely  estimated  Or  look  at  them  all  from  this  rising  ground, 
tills  darkening  scene,  these  rending  rocks — it  is  Calvary,  it  is  the  cross 
ol  our  L-^rd  .lesus  Christ ;  Stand  beneath  that  bleeding  sacrifice,  and 
now  howr  looks  successful  guilt,  and  selfishness,  and  the  fool  making  his 
nn>ck  at  sin,  and  the  rich  man  faring  sumptuously  every  day,  and  the 
b<‘ggar  at  kis  gate  ?  And  what  think  you  now  of  Herod,  with  his 
mighty  men ;  of  Pilate,  with  his  terror  and  his  policy ;  of  the  priests, 
with  their  “Away  with  Him!  crucify  Him!”  Or  now  how  looks 
the  prodigal,  saying,  “I  will  arise  and  go  to  my  Father”?  or  the 
publican  breathing,  “  God  be  merciful  to  mo  a  sinner  ”  ?  All  these 
objects,  remember,  were  the  same  when  beheld  from  the  altar  of  mam¬ 
mon  as  from  the  cross  of  Christ.  The  change  is  in  you,  not  in  them. 

So  this  kingdom  of  God  is  to  you  according  to  your  point  of  observa¬ 
tion.  It  is  appreciated  or  neglected  as  you  are  wont  to  prize  or  to  des¬ 
pise  the  spiritual  world  and  spiritual  infiuences.  Do  you  think  that 
the  greatest  thing  in  world  is  a  soul  ruled  by  God  ?  A  soul  recep¬ 
tive  of  influence  to  guide  its  convictions  and  to  give  conscience  domi* 
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nion  over  the  passions  ?  Are  you  wont  to  think  that  falsehood,  excess, 
enmity,  impurity,  ignorance —the  cursec  which  turn  the  earth  into  a 
wilderness — shall  be  weeded  up  as  sure  as  there  is  a  God  in  heaven  ; 
weeded  up  out  of  the  soil  of  men’s  affections  by  the  mighty  power  and 
all-subduing  love  of  the  gospel  of  His  Son  ?  Is  it  a  bent  of  your  mind, 
a  resolute  habit  of  thought,  that  you  will  not  dishonour  your  Maker’s 
purpose  or  character  by  suspecting  that  He  could  make  this  earth  for  a 
horde  of  guilty  and  unbridled  passions  to  riot  in  ;  for  war  and  cupidity, 
for  envy,  lust,  and  avarice ;  that  it  is  no  part  of  your  creed  that  disease 
and  the  cry  of  the  lazar-house  are  the  natural  state  of  mankind.  No  ; 
they  were  brought  in  by  evil,  by  malignant  influences;  brought  into  a 
world  which  its  Maker  pronounced  to  be  ‘‘very  good;”  brought  in  by 
sin.  But  as  God  did  not  bring  them  in.  He  will  rid  the  earth  of  them. 
Their  sentence  is  already  pronounced.  Tlic  throne  is  set.  Judgment 
is  passed.  Let  them  revel  their  appointed  time.  To  your  eye  they  are 
doomed ;  creation  has  groaned  under  their  weight  too  long  already,  but 
the  hour  of  its  redemption  is  come  ;  to  your  ear  it  is  already  striking  ; 
and  “  Behold,  I  make  all  things  new ;  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth.” 

“  Belief  is  something  towards  its  own  realisation.”  Grotius  in  de¬ 
scribing  the  success  of  the  Batavians  in  breaking  the  Spanish  yoke, 
says  beautifully,  “credendo  fecerunt.”  By  believing  they  could  do  it, 
they  did  it.  So  ho  who  prays,  “  Thy  kingdom  come,”  from  his  heart, 
hastens  its  coming,  and  sees  it  come.  Whatever  disorder,  raj)ine,  sel¬ 
fishness,  he  may  see  around  in  society,  one  thing  ho  knows,  that  God 
has  a  kingdom ;  and  that  the  overthrow  of  the  kingdom  of  evil  is 
rendered  certain  by  that  fact. 

Let  but  this  conviction  gain  ground — that  on  the  confines  of  our  daily 
walks,  and  in  the  hearts  of  some  of  us,  there  is  a  coming  and  trium¬ 
phant  kingdom  of  God.  That  evil  cannot  stand  its  ground.  The  earth 
was  not  made  for  it.  All  know  wdiat  an  omnipotent  influence  belongs 
to  popular  opinion.  When  after  a  long  period  of  division  or  contempt, 
the  idea  slowly  gets  hold  of  the  heart  of  a  nation  that  such  a  party  is  in 
the  right — that  this  measure  ought  to  be  carried — that  the  time  has 
come  for  a  change  in  some  department  of  affairs — how  surely  does  the 
execution  of  the  idea  follow  !  “  Thy  kingdom  come.”  When  Christian 

people  can  make  the  rest  of  society  believe — not  in  this  kingdom,  but 
that  they,  the  Christians,  believe  there  actually  is  such  a  kingdom,  the 
first  step  will  be  saken. 

Deep,  soul-deep  convictions  in  those  who  believe  a  truth,  arc  the  first 
great  arguments  with  those  who  believe  not. 

We  trust  that  these  lengthy  extracts  will  dispose  many  to  make 
a  personal  acquaintance  with  a  volume  all  the  pages  of  wliich  are  in 
the  same  vein  of  pure  spiritual,  elevating  and  invigorating  thought. 


AFANY  of  our  readers  will  be  glad  to  receive  The  Family  Pen, 
Memriah,  Biographical  and  Liierarj/,of  the  Taylor  Family  of 
Ongar,  Edited  hy  the  Rev,  Isaac  Taylor,  M,A.,  Ttvo  J  olinncs. 
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(Jackson,  Walford,  and  Hodder).  Wc  cannot  but  feel  that  th(» 
excellent  and  accomplished  compiler  of  these  two  volumes  has  fallen 
in  his  task  beneath  his  subject  and  himself,  his  subject  seems  to  us 
as  interestiiift  as  any  author,  and  especially  one  personally  related  to 
it  by  family  ties,  and  feelings,  could  have  desired ;  he  has  not  done 
his  best  for  his  ancestors,  we  should  have  thought  that  the  idea  of 
the  Famxhj  Pen  would  have  implied  and  contained  some  account  of 
all  the  various  wielders  of  it,  their  characters,  modes  of  life,  and  the 
side  lights  falling  upon  their  histories,  also  some  various  illustrations 
of  its  power,  its  different  excellencies  and  energies ;  we  cannot  say 
that  this  is  in  any  adequate  sense  the  case.  The  first  volume  is  chiefly 
taken  up  by  a  revised  reprint  of  the  memoir  of  Jane  Taylor,  written 
by  her  verv  eminent  brother  Isaac,  we  believe  nearly  tifty  years  since; 
the  second*  volume  is  taken  up  by  quotations,  including  the  very  long 
story  “  Display,’^  also  from  the  pen  of  Jane  Taylor.  Of  the  writings 
of  Isaac,  of  w  hom  it.  is  no  disparagement  to  the  other  members  of  the 
family  to  say  that  he  was  by  far  the  most  distinguished,  we  have  but  a 
slight  account ;  no  illustrations  at  all  from  his  pen,  and  we  are  es¬ 
pecially  surprised,  at  no  reference  to  that  most  remarkable,  most 
vigorous,  magnificent,  and  strikingly  individual  (  stimate  of  him  from 
the  pen  of  Sir  James  Ste[>heu,  which  is  really  a  remarkable  novelty 
in  literature,  the  imagination  of  the  great  writer  and  thinker  review¬ 
ing  the  history  of  his  mind  from  the  world  of  spirits,  or  in  an  imagi¬ 
nary  autobiographic  manuscrijd  Mr. 'faylor^s  volumes  have  been  to  us 
chiefly  tantalizing,  there  has  been  no  hearty  entrance  into  the  spirit 
of  his  subject,  and  we  know’  quite  enough  of  his  pen  to  be  well 
aware  that  this  arises  from  no  lack  of  power.  The  sul  ject  seems  to 
present  some  very  delightful  aspects  ;  wc  were  spending,  the  other 
day,  some  time  iu  a  village  in  Suffolk  with  an  old  lady  now  con¬ 
siderably  above  fourscore  }ears,  perhaps  Jane  ^raylor’s  closest  friend, 
with  whom  W(‘  believe,  in  some  bright,  and  cheerful  days  shining  iu- 
terfidgently  between  the  penalties  and  pains  of  authorsliip,  and  other 
like  cares,  sin*,  set  off  for  some  period  of  recreation  and  enjoyment, 
w  hen  she  received  her  first  few  pounds  for  literary  labour ;  wt  believe 
the  beautiful  little  volume,  the  Oriffinal  Hf/mns/or  Infant 
we  should  have  thought  that  the  dreamy  old  life  world  of  the  Essex 
village  would  have  lieeu  au  interesting  picture  for  Mr.  Taylor  to 
attempt  to  paint  ;  Ongar  and  its  w  ide  remote  lields,  wIktc  the  good 
old  grand  faille  r,  Isaac,  ministered,  and  poured  out  a  quantity  of 
volumes,  we  suppose  eking  out  his  small  income  as  a  Dis¬ 
senting  curate ;  his  wife  too,  grandmother  Taylor,  was  a  considerable 
authoress,  and  our  compiler  has  brought  together  the  list  of  works 
from  succes.'iivc  members  of  the  lainily,  quite  renewing  our  regrets 
that  he  has  not  cited  various  illustrations  from  the  many  authors, 
that  wc  might  have  been  able  to  see  the  pen  in  ail  its  most  interest¬ 
ing  moods.  Jane  Taylor’s  share  in  it.  is  still  well-rtmembered, 
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The  CuvdnhutloiM .  of  Q.  Q.y  we  should  think,  is  certainly  gooil  for 
some  few  generations  yet.  Some  few  of  her  pieces  the  author  has 
cited  in  the  second  volume,  but  little  that  gives  the  ability  to  an 
estimate  of  her  higher  powers.  Some  of  her  poetry,  to  which  Mr. 
Taylor  makes  no  reference,  had  much  of  the  strength,  the  vigour,  and 
the  clearness  of  Crabbe  ;  many  of  her  fancies  were  most  happy, 
pleasing  and  instructive  ;  pieces  like  the  Philosopher’s  Scales,” 
and  others,  which  we  need  not  enumerate,  showed  an  ability  to 
blend  fancy  and  usefulness  in  certainly  a  delightful  manner  together, 
while  Mrs.  Gilbert  Anna  Taylor  was  one  of  our  most  pleasing 
writers,  especially  for  children. 

But  not  to  dwell  at  greater  length  on  the  claims  of  the  certainly 
inferior  members  of  the  gifted  family,  Isaac  Taylor,  upon  wdiose 
genius  there  is  nothing  approaching  to  dis(|uisition,  nor  a  single 
quotation  illustrative  of  his  peculiar  power  in  tin?  Fam'dj/  Foi ;  for  the 
life  of  his  sister  Jane,  and  his  little  autobigraphical  sketch,  reprinted 
from  Good  Words,  although  it  seems  to  give  the  title  to  the 
volume,  can  scarcely  receive  that  designation ;  Isaac  Taylor  was 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  our  English  essayists  ;  his  style  frtv 
queiitly  turgid,  never  pliant,  yielding  and  Howing,  and  the  subjects 
upon  which  he  chose  to  write,  alike  |)re(  lnded  a  very  large  popu¬ 
larity  and  acceptance  ;  then  there  was  an  impression  that  he  was  a 
Dissenter,  and  as  the  Saturday  Review  sweetly  remarked  some  time 
since Dissenters  never  can  write  (juitc  like  gentlemen,” — the  re¬ 
mark  was  made  with  reference  to  another  great  English  essayist, 
John  Foster,  but  perhaps,  it  represents  a  ]>revalent  feeling  in  the 
national  mind;  if  it  existed  in  the  case  of  Isaac  Taylor,  it  was 
founded  in  mistake,  he  at  any  rate  com[)lied  with  the  services  of  the 
Church  of  England,  although  all  his  relationships  were  Nonconform¬ 
ing.  His  subjects  were  rather  interesting  to  the  cultured  few  than 
the  many,  and  his  style  both  of  thought  and  language,  while  open  to 
the  exceptions  we  have  taken  to  it,  had  a  suggestive  gorgeousn(‘ss 
and  pomp,  as  of  a  royal  train,  not  glaring  in  the  brightness  so  much 
of  a  fe‘^tivc  procession,  as  sombre  and  weighty,  beneath  overpower¬ 
ing  emotions  and  cares.  The  two  volumes  before  us  ought  to  find 
plenty  of  readers,  the  reprint  of  Jane  Taylor’s  talc,  ‘^Display,”  alone 
should  secure  a  large  audience.  Our  remarks  upon  the  volumes  are 
not  intended  to  depreciate  their  personal  interest,  but  only  to  exprt?ss 
our  surprise  that,  upon  a  subject  so  interesting  to  him  personally, 
a  man  so  able  as  the  editor  has  not  risen  to  the  true  height  for  it,  so 
as  to  set  up  a  |)ermanent  monument  in  literature  to  one  of  the  most 
delightful  and  interesting  families  that  ever  adorned  its  annals. 

y^E  have  received  a  Suggestive  OuunieiUnry  on  St.  Luke ;  With  Cri- 

"  tical  and  Homiletical  Notes^  on  an  Original  Plan,  hg  Rev,  W.  H. 
Van  Loren,  VoL  IL  (R.  D.  Dickinson).  We  need  only  repeat  the 
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strong  expressions  of  commendation  we  wrote  with  reference  to  the  first 
volume  of  this  most  comj)rehensive,  truly  suggestive,  we  had  almost 
written  the  word  exhaustive,  commentary  ;  we  trust  that  its  circula¬ 
tion  will  abundantly  satisfy  Mr.  Dickinson,  and  justify  the  reprint. 
And  that  other  portions  of  Scripture  conceived  and  executed  in  the 
same  manner  and  with  the  same  ability  will  follow. 

Also  a  truly  exhaustive  little  book  from  that  side  of  the  doctrine 
which  it  discusses  is  Short  Argument  about  the  Millennium ;  PhU 
Proofs  for  Plain  Christians^  that  the  Coming  of  Christ  will  not  be  Pre- 
millennial :  that  Jfis  lleign  on  Earth  will  not  be  Personal,  JJlth  an 
Ensag  on  the  Bearing  of  Prophecy  on  the  Present  Time,  and  the  rela* 
lion  of  the  Papacy  to  Prophecy,  A  Book  for  the  I'imes,  By  Benja¬ 
min  Charles  Young,  Elliot  Stock.  The  pious  author  has  read  piles 
of  books  u|)on  the  subject  of  which  he  treats,  he  deals  with  the 
question  which  agitates  many  minds,  soberly,  and  we  can  cordially 
recommend  the  volume  to  any  readers  who  are  honestly  desirous  of 
looking  attentively  on  either  side  of  the  vexed  question. 

TE  ought  not  to  lay  aside  with  a  brief  notice  such  a  little  volume 
as  Mans  Renewal,  or  the  Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  By  Austin 
Phelps,  (Alexander  Stralian).  There  are  pages  in  it  from  which  wc 
arc  compelled  entirely  from  our  point  of  view  to  dissent,  there  are 
piussages  the  doctrine  of  which  would  be  a  despair  to  us;  but  it  is 
a  thoroughly  thoughtful,  and  well-wrought-out  little  volume :  the 
autlior  goes  down  to  the  roots  of  his  subject,  so  far  as  what  we  must 
call  his  theory  permits  him ;  the  book  is  searching,  and  agreeing 
with,  or  dissenting  from  it,  we  should  be  glad  that  every  person 
inten'sted  in  the  w  ork  of  dealing  with  men’s  souls  to  read.  Its  doc¬ 
trines  are  too  cold,  too  philosophical — we  would  even  use  the  term 
altliough  its  useful  author  writes  from  the  orthodox  stand-point, 
rationalistic — to  harmonize  with  our  temperament,  our  experience, 
or  the  frame-work  of  our  peculiar  theology;  we  cannot  but  think 
the  author  contradicts  himself  in  the  division  o  jhis  first  chapter, 
which  he  entitles,  **  Conversion  not  a  Mystical  Change,”  but  is  it  not 
a  fact,  as  unaccountable  as  it  is  evident?  When  again  he  says  from 
pasdonate  prayer,  the  soul,  by  a  necessity  of  its  nature,  must  sink 
hack  into  apathy,”  does  he  not  lay  down  by  a  no  means  clear,  but 
dangerous,  law,  is  it  true  in  fact  ?  Is  there  not  a  violent  prayer  in 
human  experience  which  wins  its  end,  and  tnkes  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  by  force  ?  And  w  hen  he  says  The  world  has  been  very  slow 
in  learning  that  miracles  are  not  the  grandest  disclosures  of  Omni* 
“  fxdence,**  docs  he  not  state  a  great  fact  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
depreriate  the  miraculous  character  of  that  great  change  which  take* 
place  in  the  life  when  the  human  will  harmonizes  with  the  Divine  in 
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its  history,  and  becomes  tlie  subject  of  what  we  call  conversion,  in 
a  word.  *  Our  objection  to  this  very  valuable  little  hook  is,  that 
while  it  replies  to  those  sensational  a[)pcals  which,  no  doubt,  are  to 
be  deplored  and  often  condemned,  it  narrows  the  Divine  renewal  in 
man  to  the  cold  laws  of  mere  philosophical  thought ;  but  we  have 
been  deeply  interested  in  the  book  ;  and  it  is  impossible  for  thoughtful 
natures  to  read  it  without  interest.  It  is  a  treatise  on  the  j)hilosophy 
of  conversion,  but  we  fear,  if  it  were  adopted  as  the  gauge  of 
religious  teaching,  conversions  could  only  be  possible  with  the  very 
thoughtful,  cultured,  and  almost  unemotional,  people,  llow'  would 
the  experiences  of  men  like  Luther,  and  Dunyan,  or  even  Howe  and 
Flavel,  fit  into  the  framework  of  a  theory  like  this  ? 

WE  arc  very  glad  to  receive  in  Clarkes  Foreign  Theological 
Library,  a  Biblical  Commentary  on  the  Brophecies  of  haialt. 
By  Frank  JJelitzsc/i,  ]).D.,  translated  by  Rev.  James  Martin,  B.  A,, 
Fol.  L  (T.  and  T.  Clark).  This  will  be  a  valuable  contribution,  when 
completed,  to  the  recent  critical  coinincntaries  with  which  the 
'rheological  Library  has  made  its  subscribers  aetjuainted.  We  set; 
many  things  which  remind  us  of  the  broad  and  enlightened  views  of 
Sir  Edward  Strackey,  in  dealing  with  the  subject,  although  we  see 
no  reference  to  Sir  Edward's  interesting  volume  ;  it  promises  to 
bring  out  in  the  same  spirit,  but  in  a  more  detailed  manner,  the 
prophetic,  historic  character  of  this  illustrious  prophecy  ;  perhaps  of 
Dr.  Delitzsch's  Commentaries  this  will  be  the  most  important  and 
interesting. 

npHE  Library  of  Puritan  Commentaries  gives  to  us  An  Exposition, 
^  with  Notes  Unfolded  and  Applied,  on  John  xvii.  Delivered  in 
Sermons,  preached  Weekly,  on  the  hordes  day,  to  the  Congregation  in 
Gannton  Magdedene,  By  George  Newton  (JaiiK's  Nisbet,  and  Co.). 
The  very  interesting  words  memorialising  the  venerable  and  j)crsecuted 
George  New’ton,  in  Mr.  Stanford's  beautiful  life  of  Josepli  Alleyne, 
will  give  an  interest  and  acceptance  to  this  volume,  in  which,  soitic- 
what  after  the  diffuse  manner  of  the  Puritans,  he  dicourscs  upon  one 
of  the  most  precious  portions  of  the  Cospcl  consolations. 

TN  a  remarkably  new  and  praiseworthy  manner  the  author  sets 
^  before  us  The  Private  Letters  of  St,  Paul  and  St.  John.  By  Rev. 
Samuel  Cox  (Arthur  Miall).  This  is  a  beautiful  morsel  of  criticism, 
delivered,  we  are  told  in  the  modest  prefatory  note,  “  as  w'cek  evening 
“lectures  in  the  ordinary  course  of  my  ministry.”  The  author  must 
^ve  a  choice  congregation  to  bear  such  things  as  these  as  week 
evening  ■  lectures,  introduced  and  looked  for  as  matters  of  course  ; 
they  are  characterised  by  depth,  breadth,  and  height  of  view',  by 
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patience,  and  yet  by  freedom  ;  careful  scholarship,  and  varied 
reading.  If  tlie  author  takes  some  larger  portions  of  the  Word  of 
God,  and  deals  with  them  in>this  vein,  he  will  do  something  great, 
and  we  shall  not  have  to  regret  that  the  ministers  of  the  Church  of 
England  do  all  our  Biblical  criticism  for  us.  Although  he  says  these 
pieces  were  delivered  to  congregations,  they  arc  but  very  slightly 
homiletical,  there  is  the  fascination  of  a  prc-fLiphaelite  picture  about 
the  manner  in  which  he  attempts  to  work  out  his  conception  of  the 
personalities  and  circumstances  of  the  apostolic  correspondence,  and 
the  almost  neglected  epistles  become  as  beautiful  as  some  deep 
shady  grove  suddenly  irradiated,  through  the  dark  boughs,  by  a  rich 
beam  of  golden  sunlight.  We  congratulate  the  author  heartily  on  the 
success  of  his  first  critical  cH’ort,  and  respectfully  bid  him  take  time 
and  go  on. 

nUKTrY  little  volumes  arc  T//r  li  ill-o*-t/f€‘Wlsjjs  are  in  Town;  and 
■  of/ier  Neic  Tales,  by  Hans  Christian  Andersen  (Alexander 
Strahan)  and  Dealings  %vith  the  Faines,  by  George  Macdonald 
(Alexander  Strahan).  Hans  Andersen  is  always  welcome,  and  always 
delightful,  but  in  this  volume  not  equal  to  most  of  his  remcmberable 
little  tales,  though  the^‘  Silver  (h)in,’^  and  the  Windmill,^’  seem  to 
be  all  himself  too;  but  the  Dealings  xcith  the  Fairies  contains 
some  of  Air.  MacdonahVs  happiest,  brightest,  fancies.  The  Goldcv 
Keg  is  a  most  strengthening  and  touching  piece  in  the  old 
fantastic  vein,  the  mystical  and  weird  dealing  with  the  place  where 
the  end  of  the  rainbow  stands,  and  the  land  the  shadows  come  from, 
with  forest,  and  trees,  and  water,  and  those  singular  people,  the  old 
man  of  the  Sea,  the  old  man  of  the  Earth,  and  the  old  man  of  the 
Fire,  a  wonderful  little  piece  altogether,  which  if  the  reader  has  the 
right  stutf  of  fairy  blood  in  him,  will  make  the  heart  ache,  and  the 
eyes  to  lighten  with  tears,  and  brighten  with  hopes ;  the  author 
fulfds  the  promise  of  his  titlepage,  which  says,  There  is  more  meant 
**  than  me(’ts  the  eye.’^ 


